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The Epistle to the | | DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Romans THERE IS NO BETTER PLACE FoR 


YOUR SON 
By E. C. CALDWELL, D. D. ] 


Price, Paper, 25¢. Educational Standards are high. A diploma from | 





The new book for all who would study, with Davidson admits the student into any uni- | f 
understanding, the Apostle Paul’s great master- versity in America for graduate work. 
piece in the New Testament. This little volume 


has been prepared by one of the great New The Faculty consists of forty-five Christian men 











Testament teachers and scholars of today. who are noted for their scholarship and 
The Moderator of our Church, Rev. Thos. W. teaching ability. 

Currie, D. D., writes of this book: 
“Any study book prepared by Dr. Eugene C. The Students come from refined Christian homes. 

Caldwell is bound to be well done. His rare 

scholarship and his conscientious attention to any The Buildings are modern. The campus is very 

duty guarantee this. Dr. Caldwell has done the - 

Book of Romans well. The Church would be attractive. 


wonderfully blessed if he could be persuaded not Athletics 
only to do Romans, but also the other books of | 

the Bible as well, so that they would be more 

nearly available to the rank and file of people in 
our Church. If we claim to live by God’s Word 


are under the direction of expert 





coaches of high character. 


The Christian influence is marked. A Christian 





we certainly ought to be anxious to know what faculty, a Christian student body, the Bible 
its teachings are. This study in Romans is cer- course, the Church, the Y. M. C. A. and 


tainly well done and ought to be given a hearty 


: i. many Christian homes afford studen - 
reception throughout the Church. y a ents an un 


usual opportunity for Christian culture. 
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8 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF WALTER L LINGLE P sd t h 
PUBLICATION | . » Fresident, d 
| ‘ 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. DAVIDSON, N. C. : 
I 
New Books for Mental and Spiritual Growth 
| p 
THE BLUE FLAME brief but authentic information_re church history, and for € 
B pastors for quick reference. It will prove a real time- § 
} By F. W. oreham saver. The general reader who has not time, facilities, nor I 
The same beauty, charm, wholesome philosophy and clear- inclination to wade through heavy, detailed, historic volumes, } 
cut spiritual teaching that have characterized Dr. Boreham’s but who need a well-prepared outline of general church 
other brilliant and helpful books of brief essays are found history, will find this book of real value and interest. Each | 
in abundance in this new volume. As the blue flame in chapter is followed with review questions, also with selected 
| Orienta] folk-lore legends settles over the spot where treas- book list for further reading on the subject treated in the 
| ure has been hidden, so this author fares forth in search of chapter. Complete index and summarized table of contents. 
| the flame and the treasure. As you read this delightful book, Price, $1.50. 
| you will agree that he has discovered both and will rejoice | ne er Ee cee | 
with him in the result. To be a Boreham “fan” is a dis- QUIET TALKS ON THE BIBLE STORY 
tinction worth while. If you know Boreham books, you will 
no doubt want this new cne; if you do not know him, now By S. D. Gordon ; : } 
is the very best time to begin. Price, $1.75. } A new “Quiet-Talk’ book by this superlative author and | 1 
| ——_— teacher. Over a million and a oS — <= have | : 
| . RGAN been sold—their popularity proving their value. his new } 
? igi ag A et ” book about the Bible is fully up to Dr. Gordon’s high | I 
y vonn arries standard. As arranged, it falls into two divisions: (1) The 
We have not here enough space to give this splendid book Story of How the Bible Started and Grew; (2) The Story 
| the intensely interesting story of a marvelously busy and the Bible Tells. These divisions are, in turn, divided into 1 
| useful life—anything like an adequate notice. Without going } clearly-defined sectional studies, each of which treats of some 
into tiresome detail, the author tells the story of Dr. Mor- special aspect of the Word of God. The book is written in 
gan’s life with admirable charm both as to style and con- | Dr. Gordon’s own winsome manner. If you know Gordon 
tent. Mr. Harries own statement as to this is: “It goes books, you will want this one at your elbow to be picked 
| without saying that almost as much data is omitted as in- | up and read from time to time, or to be used as a definite | 
cluded. It is hoped, however, that the salient points of a study of the origin and teaching of the Word. Price, $1.25. | 
great career have been touched upon, and the chief traits of } Se § 
| this _——— preacher and oe ha oh ga rea- WE BELIEVE IN PRAYER 
sonably under review.” The book is beautifully made, | . 
printed in large type, octavo size, illustrated with half-tone; Edited by Sydney Strong : 
| from photos, fully indexed. Price, $2.50. | A remarkable collection of affirmative expressions of be- | 
| } lief in prayer, from one hundred prominent men and women | ] 
CHAPTERS IN CHURCH HISTORY of many different lands and faiths. They not only express ( 
belief in prayer, but give their reasons for their belief. 
By John W. Wayland, Ph. D. | It is an interesting, helpful, faith-strengthening experience 
| Dr. Wayland is professor of history in State Teachers’ to take this book and go through it noting the reasons | 
| College, Harrisonburg, Va. This new volume has been pre- why successful men and women—ministers, educators, jour- F 
pared especially for classes taking a brief course in the his- nalists, authors, statesmen, business men, professional men, | 
tory of the Christian Church. It is also for individual women in various walks of life, etc., etc.—believe in prayer. 
students, Sunday-school teachers, group leaders who need Price, $1.50. | 


Send All Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION _ 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 












































— Mission Study 
Books, Fall, 1930 


MEN, WOMEN, YOUNG 
PEOPLE AND SENIORS 


NEAR NEIGHBORS 
By Homer McMillan, D. D. 


There are six clear, concise 
and convincing chapters, each 
dealing with a particular phase 
of the work. Each study is pref- 
aced by a fitting devotional. 
The Presbyterian of the South 
says: “Dr. McMillan gives the 
result of many years of careful 
and painstaking study of condi- 
tions in the Southern States, 
and shows how these conditions 
can be changed. He presents 
the needs of underprivileged 
communities and classes of peo- 
ple, which will be a surprise to 
some people, and which should 
stir the heart of every Chris- 
tian to do his best for his ‘near 
neighbors,’ many of whom are 
in desperate need of the Bread 
of Life. Dr. McMillan also 
shows the wonderful results that 
have followed the limited work 
done by our Church, though that 
is far greater than many people 





realize.” Prices: Cloth, 75c; 
paper, 35c. 
INTERMEDIATES 


LAND OF ALL NATIONS 
By Margaret R. Seebach 
Eight stories of real people, 
each of whom brought the best 
gift of his own race into the 
making of American citizens. 
Prices: Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


JUNIORS 
BETTER AMERICANS, 
NUMBER ONE 
By Joyce C. Manuel 
A course of twelve lessons on 





make America better. Com- 
bined with each lesson are wor- 
ship features and service ac- 
tivities. Price, 75c. 


PRIMARIES 


NINE HOME MISSION 
STORIES 
Selected from “Primary Picture 
Stories” 
Adapted for use without the 
pictures. Good stories to tell to 
children, Price, 25c. 





Order All of Above from 
PRESBYTERIAN. COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 








what boys and girls may do to. 




















In all humility 
I look into my hand and see 
One talent—only one 
That I must use from sun to sun, 
I feel the honor laid 
Upon me, and I haste to trade 
That I may multiply, 
Perchance may double by and by. 
Then I shall lift my eyes, 
And say with joy: “O Lord, here lies 
Thy talent lent to me, 
And here is mine I give to Thee.” 

—Wwm. Christopher, in 

The Lookout. 


In the day of our Lord, when he 
will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness and make manifest the 
councils of the heart—in that day 
we shall discover that we owe a 
heavier debt of gratitude to the 
Lord for the trials we have endured 
than for the comforts we have en- 
joyed. For how many more are 
drawn toward him by sufferings 
than by consolations! What are the 
heavy rains of tribulation that fall 
on us but refreshing showers that 
quicken and nourish the seeds of 
faith in our soul, and make them 
grow into fruits of sanctification? 
What are afflictions, if patiently en- 
dured, but the raw material out of 
which we can weave the royal robe 
that we shall deserve to wear at the 
banquet of the great King?—James 
Gibbons. iS 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness 
of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but 
look beyond 
Its tumult and its strife; 
Because I lift my head above the 
mist, 
Where the sun shines and the 
breezes blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop 
kissed 
That God’s love doth bestow, 
Think you I find no bitterness at all? 
No burdens to be borne like Chris- 
tian’s pack? 
Think you there are no ready tears 
to fall 
Because I keep them back? 
—Celia Thazter, abr. 


“Go break to the needy sweet char- 
ity’s bread; 

For giving is living,” the angel said. 

“And must I be giving again and 
again?” 

“No, no,” said the angel, piercing 
me through, 

“Just give till the Master stops giv- 
ing to you.” 


Robert Chapman, of Barnstaple, 
England, a great friend of the late 
George Miiller, of Bristol, was once 
asked, “Would you not advise young 
Christians to do something for the 
Lord?” “No,” was his reply, “I 
should advise them to do everything 
for the Lord!”—S. 8S. Times. 


$77 

















Foreign Mission Study 
Books, Jan., 1931 


MEN, WOMEN, YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


“THE FIELD IS THE WORLD” 
By James I. Vance, D. D. 
This new study book is writ- 
ten in Dr. Vance’s own attrac- 
tive style, in choice English; 
clear, concise, beautiful. He 
deals with the great missionary 
fundamentals—The Task, The 
Vision, The Motive, The Dy- 
namic, and The Challenge—in 
such a way as to bring the read- 
er face to face with Foreign 
Missions with new interest and 
a new seriousness. Prices: 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


SENIORS AND INTER- 
MEDIATES 


YOUNG JAPAN 

By Mabel Gardner Kerschner 
A handbook of material and 
help for the teacher. (High- 
ways and Byways in Japan, by 
Mrs. Erickson, at $1.50, will 
make splendid source material 
for the group.) Price, 40c. 


JUNIORS 


THE TREASURE HUNT 
By Margaret R. Seebach 
An unusual story which tells 
how a group of boys and girls 
went hunting for treasure—not 
gold, but friends. Prices: Cloth, 

75c; paper, 50c. 


PRIMARIES 


KIN CHAN AND THE CRAB 
By Berthae Converse and Mabel 
Wagner 
The stories in this project 
course on Japan were written by 
a missionary in Japan. This 
course was actually tried out be- 
fore publication and received 
high commendation from out- 
standing educational leaders. 

Price, 75c. 


BEGINNERS 


TARO AND UME 
By Lucy W. Peabody 
A story of a little boy and girl 
of Japan. For use in Sunday 
school and home, with children 
under six. Illustrated. Price, 
25c. 








Order All of Above from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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EVANGELISM! 


THE ABSOLUTELY NECES- 
SARY WORK SO EARNESTLY 
ENJOINED ON’ EVERY 
CHURCH BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. WRITE FOR 
COPY OF 


A Free Leaflet on 
Personal Evangelism 


A new leaflet is available for 
the help of our churches, in 
which the training of the mem- 
bership for effective service is 
stressed, and in which sugges- 
tions concerning home visita- 
tion and fellowship methods are 
offered. The leaflet is offered 
free to pastors and other church 
officials. 


GOOD BOOKS ON 
EVANGELISM 


New Testament Evangelism. By 
Wade C. Smith. Paper, 50c; 
Cloth 

The Directed Survey and Visitation 
Evangelism. (New.) By A 
Kernahan 

Christian Citizenship and Visita- 
tion Evangelism. By A. E. Ker- 
nahan 

Visitation Evangelism. 
Kernahan 

Adventures in Evangelism. By A. 
E, Kernahan 

Every Member Evangelism. By J. 
E. Conant 

Evangelism of Youth. 

age 

Acquainting Youth With Christ. 
By E. A. Leslie. Paper 

New Youth Evangelism. 

. Cowan 

Casework Evangelism. 
Zahnizer 

Every Minister His Own Evange- 
list. By Edgar W. Work 

Introducing Men te Christ. By W. 
D. Weatherford 

Ten Lessons in Personal Evange- 
lism. By J. P. Hicks 

Pastoral and Personal Evangelism. 
By Chas. A. Goodell 

Soul-Winning 
L. S. Chaf. 

Evangelism—A Graphic 
By H. C. Weber 


The Passion for Souls. 


By A. E, 


By Albert 


The Human Element in the Mak- 
ing of a Christian. By Bertha 
Conde 


Disciple Winners. By C. F. Reisner 


The Invitation Committee. 
John Timothy Stone 


A Quest for Souls. By George W. 
Truett 


Revival Sermons. 
Chapman 
Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 




















Morning Prayer 
By F. RoBpinA MONKMAN 


When blushing morn 
eastern sky, 
And songs of adoration fill the 
air, 
Lord of the worlds, from Thy broad 
throne on high, 
Hear now my prayer. 


unveils the 


Help me to count my blessings, each 
apart: 
And with Thy hand 
Help me to keep from my rebellious 
heart 
Anger’s deep brand. 


Keep me from thoughts that cut, 
keen-edged as swords— 
Make love my goal— 
Guard my rash lips from 
stinging words 
That sear the soul. 


cruel, 


Keep me, O Lord, who hearest every 
prayer, 
Within Thy sight— 
So may the day be calm and free 
from care 
As was the night! 
—In New Outlook. 


THE PRINT OF A FINGER 

In the Book of Job are words 
which forecast the discovery made 
so many centuries later that the 
finger-prints of no two people in the 
world are alike. The words are in 
chapter thirty-seven: 

“He sealeth up the hands of every 
man, that all men may know his 
work.’’ 

The text was quoted by a Scotland 
Yard official at an inquest at Ports- 
mouth on the body of a man whose 
name and business had been un- 
known till prints of his fingers were 
sent to the finger-print department 
in London. 

There they were identified, and the 
man’s name and dwelling were made 
known. In thirty years three hun- 
dred thousand persons have thus 
been traced.—Exchange. 


“Why didn’t you tell her she was 
taking more than her share of room 
and encroaching upon your rights?” 
someone asked of a young girl who 
was merrily describing an old woman 
who had taken a seat beside her in 
a crowded railway car, and crammed 
into the small space a bird cage, a 
basket of apples, and bundles numer- 
ous and varied. “It wasn’t worth 
while to trouble about it; we had 
such a little way to go together,” 
was the reply. What a motto that 
would be for a life journey! So 
many little annoyances are not 
worth noticing, so many small un- 
kindnesses even may be passed si- 
lently, because we have only “such 
a little way to go together.”—J. R. 
Miller, in Christian Observer. 


578 























Choice Books on Bible 
Women and Others 


Especially good for use in con- 
nection with the Sunday school 
lessons for balance of present 
year. They are historical, in- 
spirational, devotional. 


THE HEART OF MARY 


By Dunbar H. Ogden, D. D. 

From every point of view a remark- 
able little book. A brief but exceed- 
ingly scholarly study of the Mother of 
Jesus. Written with a master touch 
and a rare understanding of the glo- 
rious yet difficult life and mission of 
Mary. The book is mechanically beau- 
tiful. Large type on heavy India tint- 
ed antique finish paper. Frontispiece, 
Seifert’s Madonna in sepia half-tone. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE MOTHER OF JESUS 


By A. T. Robertson, D. D. 

A beautiful appreciation of the wom- 
an whom God honored above all women. 
The woman who will continue to re 
ceive world honors for all time. Dr. 
Robertson is an outstanding student of 
the Bible, and a writer of marked abil- 
ity. Price, $1.00. 


CHRIST AND THE NEW 
WOMAN 


By Clovis G. Chappell 

Compared with other times, the 
woman of today finds herself in almost 
an entirely new situation. Some his- 
torians think this change will prove to 
be the most important and revolution- 
ary happening of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The chapter headings in this 
book are: “Her Opportunities,” “As a 
Worker Outside the Home,” “In the 
Home,” “Her Dangers,” ‘Education 
for the New Day,” “Christ and Wom- 
an.” Price, $1.25. 


MOTHERS 


By Laura Merrihew Adams 

“This little book has been written 
for mothers: for the mother in the 
home, who needs counsel and encour- 
agement in facing her responsibilities, 
as well as for mothers who gather to 
discuss the important matters they 
have in common.” There are twelve 
Bible Mothers discussed and six “Moth- 
ers of History.” Price, $1.25. 


SOME MEN AND WOMEN OF 
THE BIBLE 

By Anna Branch Binford 
Eight brief Bible studies, four of 
which are of women: Rebekah, Miriam, 
Jezebel, and Esther. These studies are 
in outline form, and when fully and 
interestingly developed they will hold 
attention, develop thought, and induce 

personal Bible study. Price, 15e. 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN 
WOMEN—First Series 
By W. Mackintosh Mackay, D. D. 
Addresses to the young women of to- 
day. A book for every one interested 
in training young people. This book 
was originally priced at $1.50, and had 
such a good sale it was reprinted re- 
cently in large quantity to sel] for 
0. 


Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


The following churches have a Survey for every five members: 


Camden, Ala 
Siler, Waxhaw, N. C. 


Pearsall Memorial, Wilmington, N. C 


Charch 


eoreerer eee eee eee eee ew ww we 


eee ere eee eee eeee 


Secretary of Literature 


ods MeN Mrs. Howell Turner 
ees n aes Mrs. Robert A. Plyler 


a oe Mrs. Andrew Howell 


a a is COED digas sins aera ase shay ee Mrs. H. T. Herman 





To the Secretary of Literature 


The Survey had the pleasure of following many of its readers during their sum- 


mer vacations. 


Now that vacations are over, we find that we have no permanent ad- 


dress for a number of these readers. 


At your next meeting will you please request those who had their addresses 


changed for the summer to give us a permanent address. This will avoid delay in 


the receipt of 


the magazine. 


Vera ©. Hit. 
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SELECTED $1.00 BOOKS 


This is our answer to the frequent claim that “Books are too high.” Many books are too high. 
These were originally published at prices from $1.50 to $4.00. They have been re-issued in handsome 
and substantial library bindings, and not one of them but what is worth more than the new price of 


$1.00 each. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. ie 
Captain Robert E. Lee. ™ r = 7 


Torquemada, and the Spanish Inquisition. By Rafael 


Sabatini. 


The Education of Henry Adams. An Autobiography. 


he Corsican. By N: 
Representative Men. 
The Americanization 


apoleon Bonaparte. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
of Edward Bok. By Edward Bok. 


om Immigrant to Inventor. By Michael Pupin. 
My Musical Life. By Walter Damrosch. 
Wocdrow Wilson, The Man, His Times, His Task. By Wm. 


Allen White. 
Lee, The American. 


By Gamaliel Bradford. 


My Garden of Memory. By Kate Douglas Wiggi 
. ggin. 
Edison: The Man and His Work. By G. S. Bryan. 


My Life and Work. 


By Henry Ford and Samuel Crothers. 


St. Francis: The Little Poor Man of Assisi. By J. O. Dob- 


son. 
Borden of Yale. By 


Mrs. Howard Taylor. 
DEVOTIONAL 


The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life. By Hanna W. 


The Wicket Gate. By G. A. Studdert Kenned. 
'. * . - y. 
nerd, ‘Teach Us to Pray. By Alexander Whyte. 
rist’s Mould of Prayer. By James A. Francis. 


INSPIRATIONAL 
ate Poems. By Henry Van Pyke. 
‘ittle Rivers. By Henry Van Dyke. 

Blue Flower. By Henry Van Dyke. 


The Ruling Passi 5 
The Unknown Quanti 


By Henry Van Dyke. 
ty. By Henry Van Dyke. 


Out-of-Doors in th 1 

The Valley of Vision Land. By Henry Van Dyke. 
SFND ALL 
ORDERS TO 


By Henry Van Dyke. 





GENERAL RELIGIOUS 


Many Mansions. By John MacNeill. 

= a of the New Testament. By George W. Mc- 
aniel. 

Story of Religion. By Charles Francis Potter. 

New Testament—Parallel Edition. By James Moffatt. 

Fast Hold on Faith. By Henry Howard. 

Apostolic Optimism. By J. H. Jowett. 

The Crystal Pointers. By F. W. Boreham. 

Mountains in the Mist. By F. W. Boreham. 

Mushrooms on the Moor. By F. W. Boreiar. 

The Silver Shadow. By F. W. Boreham. 

The Other Side of the Hill. By F. W. Boreham. 

Golden Milestone. By F. W. Boreham. 

Twice-Born Men. By Harold Begbie. 

Far Above Rubies. By Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Kwaidan. (Japanese Fairy Tales.) By Lafcadio Hearn. 

The Island Within. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 

The Case for Prohibition. By Clarence True Wilson. 

The New Book of Etiquette. By Lillian Eichler. 

Royton Manor. By Caroline A. Mason. 

The Laughing Buddha. By James L. Stewart. 

The Land of the Pharaohs. By Samuel Manning. 

Constantinople. By Victor Murdock. 

Dawn. By Irving Bacheller. 

Adventures in Contentment. By David Grayson. 

The Little Book of American Poets. By J. B. Rittenhouse. 

Cannibal Land. By Martin Johnson. 

Guiding Girls to Christian Womanhood. By A. H. McKin- 
ney. 

Guiding Boys Over Fool Hill. By A. H. McKinney. 

Face to Face with Great Musicians. First Groups. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication RO ARA ARE TEXAS 
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Foreign Missions Under Fire 


By EGBERT W. SMITH, Executive Secretary 


N BOTH the secular and the religious press, writ- 

ers have been setting forth what they conceive to 

be wrong with the Foreign Mission enterprise. This 
agitation, while probably helpful in prompting Boards 
and missionaries to restudy their policies, has not been 
without ill effects. It has perplexed friends of the 
cause, given a weapon to opponents, and furnished a 
seeming justification to the great host of the lukewarm 
and the indifferent. It is not unfair to point out that 
for the most part these critics have been non-combat- 
ants and that their views regarding the missionary 
enterprise would not quicken zeal for its maintenance 
and would never have brought it into being. 


ForEIGN Mission Criticism Not New 

Let us remember that the Foreign Mission enter- 
prise has been under fire ever since our Lord began 
it. Our present-day criticism is but a whisper com- 
pared with the hurricane that faced Carey and Mor- 
rison and Judson. Nay, only thirty years ago there 
was an outburst of criticism from apparently authori- 
tative sources which in ability and plausibility was 
far superior to anything now appearing in our secular 
and religious press. Yet the enterprise not only lived 
through it, but has seen since then its greatest vic- 
tories at home and abroad. 


Humanity’s Deepest NEEDS UNCHANGED 

But the critic insists that we are living in a new 
day, with a new understanding of nature and human 
nature, a new outlook on life and the world, a new 
insight into truth and duty, and that to fit present- 
day conditions and needs there must be radical changes 
in the missionary message and methods. With much 
of this we are in hearty accord. Dull must be he who 
does not recognize in what a dazzlingly new world we 
are living and how many and various are the adjust- 
ments required. 

But the fundamental needs of human nature have 
not changed. They remain constant, no matter how 
man may extend his vision by the telescope and micro- 
scope, or his hearing by the telephone and radio, or 
may multiply the power of his arm or the speed of 
1s foot by a thousand applications of steam and 
electricity. These things are on the outside. They 
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enlarge man’s range. They do not change his nature. 
The human soul in its deepest wants and longings is 
precisely the same now as when Abraham left Ur of 
the Chaldees or Ruth “stood in tears amid the alien 
corn”: a conscience that needs cleansing, a will that 
needs renewing, an imagination that paints the misty 
walls of this prison house with awful shapes that ter- 
rify and faint hopes that mock, a heart that hungers 
for love and a reason that pines for light. As long 
as man’s mortal environment is this fateful triangl= 
of sin and suffering and death, his deepest need and 
longing will be for some authentic word of God to his 
soul. 


Is THERE NEED or A NEW MIssIONARY MESSAGE? 


While changing conditions on the foreign field will 
always suggest to the wise missionary a changed way 
of approach, or a different setting in which to present 
his message, yet the message itself is precisely the same 
as that proclaimed by John and Paul—“God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” While a loud-voiced critic here and 
there may demand a change, yet when two years ago 
at Jerusalem the picked representatives of sixty nations 
met and adopted,' without a dissenting voice, a state- 
ment of the missionary message, their statement was 
precisely that same old message of the one incarnate, 
atoning, risen Lord and God and Saviour. 


But it is asserted that some of the missionaries are 
teaching a theology so antiquated and unprogressive 
as to be unbelievable by the native intelligentsia, and 
an eventual obstacle to the progress of the Kingdom. 
Lamentable this is, if true. But all the missionaries 
that I know are preaching, as the sum and substance 
of their message, our Lord Jesus Christ as the one 
and only Saviour of mankind, and God is blessing 
their work abundantly. 


But we are told by a religious journal that circulates 
widely among ministers that “missionaries are needed 
who are able to show the masses of Indians, Chinese, 
Africans, that there is a sort of Christianity that can 
join in a revolution.” Otherwise, “Christian missions 
must be resigned to impotence.” 
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Undoubtedly the gospel is the mightest force known 
to history for the overthrow of tyranny, injustice, op- 
pression. So it has proved in mission lands. But 
how? By missionaries becoming revolutionists and 
fomenting revolution? No. But by missionaries 
planting the gospel and leaving to native hearts and 
hands and brains to work out and apply its political 
implications. For the missionary, an alien, to dabble 
in the politics of his adopted country has always proved 
so fatal to his influence and success that Churches ex- 
pressly forbid it in their mission Manuals. Our own 
General Assembly’s Manual says, “Missions and mis- 
sionaries should carefully abstain from all interference 
with the political affairs and institutions of the people 
among whom they labor.” 


In the same religious weekly we find the social and 
industrial work of Kagawa held up as a model of 
the kind of work missionaries should throw them- 
selves into, “out in front of the line of social advance.” 


While ardently believing in the application of 
Christ’s principles to economic and all other human 
relations, and deeply conscious of western Christen- 
dom’s shortcomings in this regard, we would yet note 
the following facts: 


1. Kagawa, the greatest Christian leader and teacher 
of the Orient and one of the greatest in the world, 
is himself the product of the missionary methods, the 
gospel preaching and gospel living, of our own Southern 
Presbyterian missionaries in Japan. Says Dr. H. H. 
Coates, of Japan, “The Southern Presbyterian back- 
ground of Kagawa’s Christian training comes out in 
the warmth of his evangelistic faith.” 


2. Kagawa’s labor activities early brought him into 
conflict with the Government and led to his imprison- 
ment. Had he been a missionary, an alien, his use- 
fulness would have ended there and then with his 
prompt dismisal from Japan. 


3. Kagawa himself, after years of Christlike labor 
for the uplift of the masses, has come to the keen 
realization that what the masses need most is spiritual 
enlightenment, and that only Christians have in their 
hearts the dynamic to love and lift these masses and 
carry to success the needed reforms. Therefore 
Kagawa is now giving his time and strength to lead- 
ing a great Evangelistic Campaign to win for Christ 
one million new followers, thus focusing on that final 
command of our Lord which has always been the 
supreme guide of our own Church’s missionary activi- 
ties, “Go ye and make disciples.” 


ArE NEw Missionary MetHops NE&epep? 


Not only are they needed, they are continually com- 
ing into use. The history of missions is the history 
of methods changing to meet changed conditions. For 
example, missionaries have always been striving to 
develop in the little groups of native believers the spirit 
of independence, self-support, self-government, self- 
propagation. To this end, more and more responsi- 
bility has been constantly thrust upon them. 
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The fruits of this steady pressure we see today in 
the independent National Churches of Japan, Korea, 
China, Brazil, and other mision lands, while in our 
Congo Mission native Presbyteries are now coming into 
being. Where the National Church is strong and well 
organized, of course, it becomes more and more the 
directing center of the evangelization of its own coun- 
try, the Mission becoming a beloved and helpful aux- 
iliary, while the missionaries aid the native church 
by accepting its call to positions requiring special 
training and experience, or, as is usually the case, by 
giving themselves to pioneering the gospel into the 
regions yet unreached and among the millions still in 
darkness. Even in mission fields like Japan and 
China, the evangelical church membership is but a 
small fraction of the population, in Japan one in 300, 
in China one in 1000, leaving tens of millions waiting 
for the missionary pioneer. 


As the National Churches have grown, these adapta- 
tions and changes of methods, as between them and 
the Missions and missionaries, have been going on for 
years. To speak of this,—devolution is the big word 
for it,—as something new, is absurd. It has been in 
progress for decades and will steadily continue as the 
National Churches develop, and the missionaries push 
out further and further into the unreached regions. 


THE PERMANENT MissroNary METHODS 


But with all the adaptations and changes of plan 
to suit changing conditions, the three essential mis- 
sionary methods remain in constant use. Critics may 
come and go. Each generation has its own crop. Most 
of them are of the armchair variety. But the mission- 
aries in their far-away fields, in Arctic snows or tropic 
heat, in African jungles or amid the filth and stench 
of Oriental cities, go steadily forward with their three 
chief ways of commending their Master. 


They make him known by their preaching. Of all 
true missionaries’ preaching, Christ is the all-trans- 
cending, all-pervading, all-dominating theme. 

They make him known by their lives. Said one of 
the greatest of misionaries, “It is by living a divine 
life, by striving to follow in the footsteps of him who 
came to express the Father’s love, that we win the 
heart.” 


They reveal him through missionary beneficence. 
As he went about doing good, not only preaching, but 
teaching and healing and feeding and comforting; as 
“the works that I do in my Father’s name they bear 
witness of me”; so the works done in his name on 
the mission field bear witness of him still. The school, 
the hospital, the dispensary, the production of Chris- 
tian literature, the industrial and agricultural institute, 
the manifold influences that bless body, mind, and 
soul,—all are necessary effects of Christ’s spirit of 
love working in the hearts of his servants as they face 
the piteous needs of heathendom; all bear witness to, 
and are part of the reyelation of, the all-embracing 
Saviourship of Christ, 
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The Effect of American Prohibition on the 
Outside aWorld 


By REV. LIONEL B. FLETCHER, D. D., 
President of the Christian Endeavour Union of New" Zealand 


(Dr. Fletcher comes from a family of great preach- 
ers, missionaries, educators, and religious leaders. 

He knows the problems of today. In the big cities 
across the sea he has battled with the foes of social 
justice and temperance reform. He has been brought 
face to face with the situation confronting the masses 
of people living in crowded quarters. 

He was born in Australia, where he entered the min- 
istry. He was called to England to preach at Cardiff, 
Wales. Vast crowds flocked to hear his ringing mes- 
sage, and from this wonderful ministry he became 
official evangelist of the Congregational Churches of 
Britain. The Church Board six years ago asked him 
to go to New Zealand, where his work has become 
a national asset. On Sunday night the largest theatre 
is insufficient for the audience. 

This visit to the United States is made on his way 
to London. He has been called across the entire world 
for a great United Evangelistic Crusade te the Youth 
of that metropolis, a mission which will extend over 
a period of four months.) 


S I visit the great United States of America af- 
ter an absence of seven years, one of my chief 
interests is to observe the working of the Prohi- 

bition Law in your mighty land. 

I am only an individual, but I represent millions 
of Christian men and women, and countless reformers 
throughout the world who might not call themselves 
Christian, whose eyes are upon America just now. 

Take New Zealand as an example. We are a self- 
contained country with an area almost the same as 
that of England, Wales, and Scotland combined. We 
are four-days steamer journey from Australia, and we 
are the most isolated country of white people in the 
world. Our population is about one and a half mil- 
lions, and our position is such that if any country 
in the world could enforce such a law as Prohibition, 
we could. 

For years the fight has been, going on. At one time 
local option held sway in New Zealand, so that any 
district which gave a two-thirds majority of votes 
cast against the sale of intoxicating liquor, became 
dry. In this way a large area in New Zealand is dry 
and has been dry for a long time, and it is rarely 
that any such district has ever voted itself wet again. 

But later on, the anti-liquor fighters agreed to give 
up the local option vote in favor of a National vote 
to be taken every three years for Dominion-wide Pro- 
hibition. But here the wets showed their devilish cun- 
ning, for in arranging that vote a third issue—that 
of State purchase and sale of liquor—was added to the 
voting paper. Many people who hate liquor but are 
afraid of Prohibition, salve their consciences by voting 
for that third issue, and that third issue is always 
counted with the wet vote against Prohibition, and the 
result has been that although Prohibition has almost 
been carried, and the vote has been practically even, 
we are still a wet country. 
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America has more to do with our present wet con- 
dition than any other country on earth, and America 
can help us get Prohibition more than any other coun- 
try on earth, for every eye in New Zealand is on the 
working of the Eighteenth Amendment in the United 
States. Unfortunately we, like the rest of the world, 
are dependent on a wet press for our news, and the 
news invariably tells us of the wickedness and crime 
which have resulted in America since Prohibition came 
into being. We have a wonderfully fine press in New 
Zealand, but the fact remains that the news which 
comes from America is always wet. Facts about the 
increased prosperity of the people, any increase in hap- 
piness in homes, any increase in health, is not sent 
to us, but every crime on the penal list that is com- 
mitted is put down to the terrible upheaval of wicked- 
ness because America has dared shut down on liquor. 

To a visitor it is a joy to travel through the United 
States and see no saloons, no liquor advertisements, 
no drunken groups standing around saloor doors, no 
women carrying liquor away to their homes or drink- 
ing in the saloons and bringing misery upon them- 
selves and their children. 

To read about the United States in the newspapers 
of the world, and to visit those same United States and 
see how things really are, is such a vastly different 
experience that one wonders at the success which an 
organized campaign of lying meets with. 

I want to say it quite definitely—the future of the 
liquor traffic in the world depends on what America 
does during the next ten years. If your organized 
lawbreakers, and lie manufacturers, inspired and en- 
riched by your liquor lords, can beguile your nation 
to alter your Prohibition Law, then the world will 
be told that all the lies with which it has been fed 
for the past years have been truth. Reformers in other 
countries will say, “Prohibition is a failure,” and the 
wheels of the world’s reform progress, as far as its 
dealing with the devil’s masterpiece, Liquor, is con- 
cerned, will be put back at least a century. 

In my little country, there are graves in which the 
martyrs for the cause of Prohibition lie. These are 
men and women who faced the contempt of thousands, 
the hostility of the influential, the suspicion of friends, 
but in season and out of season gave their all to make 
New Zealand dry. ‘They dreamed of the day when 
the children of our fair land would be born into a 
country where liquor and its curse were not known; 
they dreamed of a day when the working man would 
no longer be robbed of his earnings by a blood-soaked 
aristocracy of Brewers and Distillers; they prayed 
for the day when their women would be liberated from 
the fear and awfulness of drink-soaked husbands and 
drink-wrecked children. To bring this dream to pass, 
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they toiled incessantly, and poured out their money 
and talent, and many of them died in the fight, killed 
by their incessant fighting. They have passed on the 
torch to other hands, and their dying cry is still in 
our ears “CARRY ON! CARRY ON! Never give 
up till New Zealand shall be free from this curse!” 

If you allow your law to be amended, if the news 
goes out that you Americans have not been strong 
enough, not been true enough, not been efficient enough 
to carry out what you proudly boasted you were going 
to do, then you will kill hope in the hearts of the 
fighters in New Zealand, and also in the hearts of 
fighters for liberty in all parts of the world. 

We are looking to you to lead the world’s progress 
in this matter, and we are praying that God will in- 
spire you to go on, go on, go on, no matter who is 
against you. The whole wealth and power of the 
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Devil’s Liquordom is now arrayed against the power 
of God’s Kingdom. ‘The powers of evil know that 
the future of the world depends on America’s action, 
and so they are concentrating on your country. They 
are putting fear into the hearts of Christians, rebellion 
into the heart of youth, hatred into the hearts of 
capitalists, and thus they are working in the hope that 
the hosts of God will turn their backs to the enemy 
and allow hell to win a great victory. 

In the name of God, get to your knees, and then rise 
as terrible as an army with banners, and in the name 
of our God proclaim the truth to the world, that 
America has pledged its word and will never go back 
but will lead the wide world to the liberty from the 
world’s greatest curse, which will do more to bring in 
God’s Kingdom than any other reform that can be 
achieved. 





Work for Lepers—A Cooperative Enterprise 


By CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D. D., LL. D. 
President of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 


(The following article is reprinted by request from 


The General Assembly Daily News, Presbyterian 


Church, U. S. A., to place before our Church constitu‘ncy the cooperative character of the Leper work.) 


HE American Mission to Lepers not only coope- 

rates with our Board in its work for lepers; it 

provides the financial support for leper hospitals 
which are conducted by our Presbyterian missionaries 
in many lands, the salaries of such workers being paid 
by our Board of Foreign Missions, and the buildings, 
equipment and current expenses being supplied by the 
Mission to Lepers. : 

The history of the Mission to Lepers dates from 
1874. This was indeed a memorable year for all who 
are interested in the millions who are suffering from 
the world’s most loathsome and dreaded disease. 

In this year the bacillus of leprosy was discovered 
by Dr. Hansen, in Norway, and the search for an 
antidote was begun. 

In this same year, a Presbyterian missionary, Welles- 
ley C. Bailey, at a small parlor meeting in Great Brit- 
ain, organized the Christian work on behalf of lepers, 
in which the American Mission has so large a part. 
Mr. Bailey has lived to see the organization extend its 
influence by aiding in the work of most all the mis- 
sionary boards of Europe and America. 

The objectives of the Mission are (1) to preach the 
Gospel to lepers; (2) to relieve their sufferings; (3) 
to supply their physical needs, and (4) to actually rid 
the world of leprosy. 

To accomplish these aims the Mission has enlisted 
and united the efforts of Christians belonging to many 
different denominations. The money contributed by 
these supporters aids directly in the work of their own 
denominational boards. 

Thus, in our Presbyterian Year Book for Missions, 
mention is made of work for lepers in fourteen different 
places. This work is being conducted by our mis- 
sionaries in our own stations, under the direction of 


our board, and for its support the American Mission 
to Lepers contributed some $76,000 during the past 
year. For the present year its appropriations for our 
work are to be even larger. These gifts make possible 
the superb achievements of our workers in China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa, India, Persia and Siam. An 
additional $30,000 is provided for the United Presby- 
terians in Egypt, and for the Southern Presbyterians in 
Korea. 

No class of sufferers makes a stronger appeal to our 
sympathies, than do the lepers of our mission fields, 
and no hearts are more open to the gospel message. 
Furthermore, no opportunity: for missionary service is 
opening more widely or involving less comparative ex- 
pense. 

The new plan for “out-patient” treatment recently 
adopted by Dr. Fletcher, of Korea, is making it pos- 
sible to give relief to thousands for whom no room can 
be found in hospitals. So in West Africa, among a 
population containing 50,000 lepers, “colonies” and 
“treating stations” have been established in which 
some 500 cases are now being treated, and the loca- 
tion of further colonies is contemplated. Presbyterians 
have been gratified to learn also of the two new 
churches erected last year in the Philippine Islands, 
one in the great leper colony at Culion and the other 
in the new government station at Cebu. 

Additional help and equipment are needed for our 
work among lepers in all the various fields of mis- 
sionary activity; and the American Mission to Lepers, 
in its generous participation, is worthy of all com- 
mendation and support. Further information will be 
supplied from the offices of The American Mission to 
Lepers in the Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, Mr. W. M. Danner, Secretary. 




















John Wycliffe sending out his “poor preachers,” armed with the English Bible in the 





common tongue, copied by hand with infinite patience. This is a reproduction of a 
rare print bought in Rio de Janeiro fifty years ago, by the father of Rev. Edward 
Lane, one of our missionaries to Brazil. 


The Spirit of Reformation 
“Reformation Day’"—October 26 


HE spirit of anything is that which gives it 
dynamic. That is why in observing special days 
in the church year we need to ask the underlying 

causes that dictate our desire to observe the day. We 
observe Christmas, New Year’s, Easter, Decoration 
Day, Independence Day and Thanksgiving not as mere 
holidays. At least that should not be the reason we 
observe them. It should be because of the events that 
brought these days into existence, the spirit that under- 
lies them, and which we need to commemorate by hav- 
ing it actively present in our life of today. 

Thus it is with the Reformation. The observation 
of Reformation Sunday is somewhat new, although the 
Reformation has now been of more than four hundred 
years’ duration. It was originally observed as “Martin 
Luther Sunday” the latter part of October, because it 
was on October 31, 1517, that Martin Luther nailed 
his ninety-five theses to the doors of Wittenburg Church 
and kindled the fire that caused the Reformation to 
burst out into a living flame. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should add this day to the ones 
we observe, for there can be no question but that we 
Protestants owe a great deal to Martin Luther and the 
other leaders of the Protestant Reformation. But we 


need to understand the spirit of Reformation in order 
that the observation of the day may not be a mere, 
empty, meaningless shibboleth. 
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The word “Reformation” means to form anew. It 
is a change from worse to better. It is a recovering 
of the best of the old and restating it in terms of the 
present. A striking analogy is presented for us in the 
little read historical books of the Kings and the 
Chronicles. The Old Testament Jews were prone to 
idolatry, and under wicked kings they lapsed back into 
the idolatrous worship of their contemporaries; while 
under good kings they were led to reform their ways 
and to resume the true worship of Jehovah. The his- 
tory of Israel is a history of ups and downs, of zealous 
religious faith, succeeded by apostasy, succeeded again 
by zealous religious faith, and then the cycle all over 
again. 

After Moses and Joshua the people lapsed back into 
idolatry. They were brought back to God by the Judges, 
the chief of whom was Samuel. Then under kings 
David and Solomon the central sanctuary was estab- 
lished at Jerusalem. The immediate successors of 
Solomon were idolatrous, and King Asa, the great 
grandson of Solomon, had to institute a thorough refor- 
mation. Then wicked kings led the nation into idola- 
try again; and a more thorough reformation was led 
by King Hezekiah. His successors waxed more and 
more evil, until the most thorough reformation spoken 
of in the Old Testament was led by King Josiah. The 
occasion was the finding of the lost book of the law, 
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which had been covered up in the rubbish of the 
Temple. Then one hundred years later another refor- 
mation was headed by Ezra the scribe, who stood on 
a pulpit of wood and read to the people from the 
words of the law. ‘Thus we see the potency of the 
Word of God in bringing about the effect of reforma- 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN REFORM MOVEMENTS 


The history of the Christian church has followed 
in a similar series of cycles. The pristine simplicity 
and purity of life insisted upon by Jesus the Christ 
was powerful enough to sway the life of the early 
Church until the paganizing tendencies begun in the 
days when Rome by edict of the emperor embraced the 
Christian faith. ‘Then the Church in large measure 
forgot her mission and the world was plunged into the 
black abyss known in history as the Dark Ages. Small 
reformations were started here and there by individuals 
and small groups. In the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury a group of people swayed by the teaching of 
Peter Waldo, who came out as a preacher of a return 
to the pure teaching of Scripture, formed what is known 
in history as the Waldensian movement.. Although 
this little group was bitterly persecuted by the corrupt 
church of their day, they persisted in their devotion 
to the Scripture by retiring into the fastness of the 
Piedmont in Italy. They were the precursors of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

The Church had waxed rich and powerful. The 
Church had forgotten her spiritual mission and was 
so intent upon seizing the political power that many 
practices had crept into her ceremonies which were 
not scriptural. The edicts of her head, the Bishop of 
Rome, were regarded as infallible. Monastic and 
priestly orders controlled religion and the common 
people were deprived of the privilege of the Word of 
God. They had to approach God through an inter- 
mediary. They were told that they must not think; 
that they were to accept without question the authority 
of the Church. There was no place here for a living, 
dynamic faith of salvation attained through faith in 
the Son of God. 

Against these abuses and others, various men lifted 
their voices in the fifteenth century. The most promi- 
nent of these was John Wycliff in England, a most 
learned priest, who used his great ability and learn- 
ing in a warfare against the abuses he saw in the 
Church. The pope, he held, was not infallible. His 
bulls and decrees had no authority except so far as 
they were based on Scripture. The functions of the 
clergy did not include ruling, but service and helping. 
Because of these views he was removed from his po- 
sition and excommunicated, because the Church had 
decided to resist all attempt at reform. 

Wycliff’s views were carried over into Bohemia and 
there advocated by John Huss. At this time the popes 
had started building St. Peter’s cathedral, and in or- 
der to raise the money necessary sold indulgences. At 
first indulgences were granted in remission of only 
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part of the penalty imposed; but afterwards they were 
issued as plenary remission for the whole of the 
penalty; and finally, in the days of Huss, it became 
the custom to give them in anticipation of the com- 
mission of the sin and the imposition of the penance. 
Huss not only advocated Wycliff’s views, but de- 
nounced the sale of indulgences as traffic in sin. For 
this prophetic speech, he was summoned before the 
Council of Constance, and although promised safe con- 
duct by the Emperor Sigismund, he was condemned 
with his friend and supporter, Jerome of Prague, to 
be burned at the stake because of his heresy, which 
sentence was carried out in 1415. 

Another pre-Reformation leader was Jerome Savon- 
arola, an enthusiastic Italian friar who lived and 
preached in Florence. He spoke in the voice of an 
Old Testament prophet and insisted upon a reform 
of the abuses that had crept into the Church, and upon 
the reformation of the life of the individuals compos- 
ing the Church. He based his teaching upon the 
Bible from which he preached his sermons. The 
Church again resorted to extreme measures. The 
pope, Alexander VI, attempted to bribe Savonarola 
by offering him a cardinal’s hat, which he refused. 
Finally he was excommunicated and burned at the 
stake in 1498. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


All of these men did much to arouse the people to 
the need for reformation. The movement, however, 
gained more headway in 1517 when Martin Luther, 
a monk of the Church, who had arrived at the true 
view of justification by faith from a study of the 
Scriptures, aroused by the bold sale of indulgences 
in Germany by Tetzel, nailed his famous ninety-five 
theses on the doors of Wittenberg Church. The Church 
again tried to crush the new movement by summon- 
ing Luther to appear before the Diet of Worms in 
1521. When called before the Council, surrounded 
by blood-thirsty cardinals and bishops, and even the 
pope’s legate, he was firm and clear in his answer, 
which he closed with the memorable words: “These 
things that I have written I believe to be the truth 
of Almighty God. I can and will retract nothing, for 
it is neither safe nor expedient to act against conscience. 
Here I stand; I can do no otherwise; God help me! 
Amen.” Luther was excommunicated, and if it had 
not been for the protection afforded him by the elec- 
tor, Frederick of Saxony, he, too, would have perished 
as had Huss and Savonarola. The princes of Ger- 
many, however, rallied to his standards, and the Refor- 
mation spread like wildfire throughout the land. 
Luther translated the Bible into the German language, 
and again the Word of God, as in the days of Josiah, 
was potent to convict men of sin, and the need for 
repentance. Martin Luther’s great text was in the 
New Testament quotation of Habakkuk the prophet’s 
great word, “The just shall live by faith,” and it be- 
came the keynote of the Protestant Reformation. _ 

The Reformation was independently instituted in 
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Switzerland by Zwingli, succeeded in time by John 
Calvin. It was carried to Scotland by John Knox, 
a disciple of Calvin, and to Sweden and Norway and 
Denmark by the brothers Peterson, disciples of 
Luther. It was carried to America by the Puritans, 
the Pilgrims, the Quakers and the Scotch-Irish. Had 
it not been for the fact that the Reformation spent 
much of its force in foolish divisions and bickerings 
over creed and dogma, it would have doubtlessly swept 
the entire body of Christendom. But the Reformers, 
while great and noble men, could not agree on some 
points; and while they were engaged in theological 
controversy the Catholic Church was able to effect what 
is known in history as “The Counter Reformation.” 
They remedied some of the most glaring of their cor- 
rupt practices, such as the sale of indulgences, but the 
real principles for which the Reformers had contended, 
the placing of the Word of God in the hands of the 
people, the right of the believer to approach God with- 
out the aid of an intermediary, and the non-infallibility 
of the pope remained unreformed. 

The chief characteristics of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion were the insistence upon the life of faith—salva- 
tion by faith as contrasted to the religion of authority; 
the doctrine of Christian liberty, and the principle of 
democracy; the insistence on the principle of the sepa- 
ration of Church and State; the Church remaining 
true to her apostolic mission of guiding the spiritual 
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life of the people and not losing her spirituality by 
meddling in politics; and, above all, the putting of 
the Word of God into the hands of the common people 
who had been deprived of it for so many centuries. 

Much of this has been retained in the life of today. 
But now as then, there exists the danger of being so 
closely bound by the letter of creed and dogma that 
we do not rightly interpret the free spirit of the gos- 
pel. Now as then, there exists the danger of the 
Bible being, if not an unknown book, at least an 
unused book. 

We need to remember today that the Word of God 
must be freely read and freely known in order that 
its potency may be felt in our day and generation in 
keeping us in close, dynamic intercourse with the pris- 
tine purity of the gospel message that “the just shall 
live by faith.” It has been estimated by the statisti- 
cians that we have thirty-eight million spiritual illit- 
erates among our nominally Protestant population in 
America. For such a condition to exist in a land 
which was founded on the open Bible demands a new 
Reformation. We need to keep the spirit of the Refor- 
mation alive and its flames kindled bright by instituting 
adequate and constructive programs of week-day re- 
ligious education, and by seeking as individuals and 
as a nation to live by the spiritual principles and 
precepts contained in God’s Holy Word—the Bible.— 
Rev. THomas S. HickMAN in The Presbyterian Ad- 
vance. 





Another Bit 


of Romance 


“SEND 500 COMPLETE GILBERTS BIBLES STEAMER LEAVES 
SYDNEY MAY LONDON MISSION BERU GILBERT ISLAND.” 


HAT a thrill comes from these words! They 
formed a radio message sent on February 27 
from the far Pacific islands and received at 

the Bible House, New York, the next day. Hereto- 
fore, it has taken from four months to half a year for 
such an order for Scriptures to travel from the Gilbert 
Islands to the Bible House. Think of the romance 
for these islanders and their missionaries, hitherto de- 
pendent for contact with the outer world on the call 
of one or, at most, two ships a year, and now in hourly 
communication with that outer world by radio. 

This whole matter of the Scriptures in the language 
of the Gilbert Islands is full of romance. When young 
Hiram Bingham, Jr., son of Hiram Bingham, pioneer 
Missionary to the Sandwich Islands, set sail with his 
wife in 1857, it took these pioneers, in a little 156-ton 
ship, a good part of a year to reach their destination, 
the Gilbert Islands. There they, their belongings, 
and the material for a house were unloaded and left 
among the cannibal islanders, not a word of whose 
language did they know! 

There was peril and romance in the story of the mis- 
sionaries cultivating the friendship of the islanders, 


_ slowly acquiring a speaking knowledge of the language, 


patiently reducing it to written form, carefully trans- 
lating the Scriptures into it, obtaining a printing press 
only to find it a puzzle, no one knowing how to set it 
up, suddenly sighting a boatload of shipwrecked sailors 
arriving: in the harbor after drifting and rowing weeks 
and miles over the ocean in a little boat searching for 
land, one of the sailors proving to be a former printer 
and thereupon setting up the press! 

There was romance also in the long and great work 
of the translation of the whole Bible by these same 
pioneers, who, in 1893, nearly forty years later, com- 
pleted it (Mrs. Bingham read the proof meticulously 
three times, and inserted 120,000 punctuation marks!) 
and saw it printed at the Bible House in New York, 
from whence this radio message now summons a new 
shipment. Romance indeed! 

P. S. Since the foregoing was put in type a letter 
calling for these Bibles has been received. It was 
written August 28, 1929, five months before the wire- 
less message was sent, but arrived three weeks after it 
was received. The Bibles are already on their way.— 
Bible Society Record, 
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The Filipino His Virtues and Ideals 


(The Filipino is practically a member of our Am erican family. 


We have towards him very definite 


responsibilities, and we know very little about him. This little article from The Filipino Nation, tells us 


something of his virtues and ideals.) 


HE year 1930 will ever stand out in the annals 
of Philippine History as one of anguish and mis- 
understanding for the Filipino residing in the 

United States, and especially so, for the Filipino in 
the State of California. January ushered in a series 
of race riots. Starting in Watsonville, Calif., they 
swept the Pacific Coast. February brought the Inde- 
pendence question with its many new angles before 
Congress. A delegation from the Philippine Islands 
pleaded the cause of Independence in Washington, D. 
C., and United States Student groups and Federa- 
tions sent their representatives to voice their sentiments 
before this great body. 

April found able Congressmen and California men 
of standing and influence seeking to exclude the Fili- 
pino from the liberty loving land of those who hold 
the destiny of the Philippines in their hands. 

At this exclusion hearing the Filipino was por- 
trayed as a vile, vicious and virtueless human who 
flocks to our shores to contaminate our people with their 
diseases. He was branded as a cheap laborer, robbing 
the laboring man of employment, because through the 
necessity of making a living he is willing to do work 
whites refuse to do. 


A gross misrepresentation of the Filipino people has 


been imposed upon the American public. First at the 
time the Philippines came under United States con- 
trol. The expeditionary forces in their complete ig- 
norance prejudiced because they found there bare feet, 
bare heads, bolos, nipa roofs—another civilization, dif- 
ferent from their own—portrayed the Filipinos as 
savages. 

Now after a period of thirty years or more, as a 
study of the background and history of the Filipino 
has been made and as scholars and men of a scientific 
mind have become intimately associated with the Fili- 
pino, in the school-room, at the work-bench and over 
the tea-cups, they have begun to open their eyes to 
this new race—the brown race; they have found them 
so unlike the oriental in many respects yet very much 
like him in other respects. For the Filipino has surg- 
ing through his veins the blood of many peoples, of 
varied cultures and civilizations. He is first of all 
Malay, but with a blending of the Indonesian, and 
Mongoloid bloods, as well as strain of Latin blood— 
contributed by Spain during her 300 years of rule in 
these Islands. Now America—Anglo-Saxon and thor- 
oughly occidental, with a civilization complex and ex- 
act, seeks to contribute her ideas of civilization and 
culture to this people. 


Egotistically we put a stigma of inferiority upon the 
Filipino and through cruel discrimination we make 
him an outcast socially. He is of a sensitive race and 
expects us, an altruistic people who lay claim to the 
title of leadership in international affairs and who in 
1898 took the reins of government of his country in 
our own hands, to accept him as a brother in this uni- 
versal fight for truth and right. 


This uncommon mixture of bloods and cultures has 
made for a better and finer race, for the first time in 
history the four greatest streams of civilization the 
world has known have merged into one nation. There 
is little wonder that the Filipino has such a remark- 
able genius for idealism. ‘He feels perfectly at home 
while entertaining the finest thoughts which enter the 
mind of man,” says Dr. Laubach. It is this idealism 
which prompts him to strive for the best—whether his 
gain be material or spiritual. It is an idealism 
healthier and more hopeful than one finds anywhere 
else in Asia, and as regnant with the spirit of opti- 
mism as any in the world. With his idealism is 
coupled pride—a pride which seeks to express itself 
in relation to country, race and home. 


The Filipino excels the average American in many 
respects; he is more meek, more gentle, more kindly, 
more polite and more hospitable. Indeed he possesses 
many fine and attractive qualities. His deportment is 
dignified and respectful. He has an unusual personal 
neatness and cleanliness. He is courteous and consid- 
erate to strangers and guests. His hospitality is bound- 
less. He has an insatiable thirst for knowledge and 
as long as he lives he is at study, always eager to ac- 
quire more knowledge of this world and the peoples 
who populate it. 

The Filipino knows nothing of intolerance and 
bigotry. He is bound by no creed or religion, instead 
he strives to become internationally minded’ through 
his intellectual and spiritual relations. Through his 
religion he seeks to become a citizen of the world. He 
is unprejudiced racially or socially. In the Philippines 
one finds Mohammedans and Christians sitting in the 
same legislative bodies, attending the same schools, ex- 
pressing sentiments of mutual love, and working in 
perfect harmony. 

Unlimited are the future possibilities of the Filipino. 
He can look forward to a new civilization—perhaps 
one which will be richer and finer as a result of the 
harmonizing of the culture and civilizations of both 
the East and the West.—In Filipino Nation. 








Good Reading Absolutely Essential **, Home 


CHURCH-PAPER WEEK 
NOVEMBER 2-9 


of a well-to-do farmer we were greatly impressed 

with the number of magazines and books which 
came into the home. Most of these were on subjects 
of interest to the farmer in his work. Some were on 
“Raising of Sheep,” “Care of Chickens,” “What to 
Feed Hogs,” “How to Grow Vegetables,” “The Caring, 
for and Marketing of Fruit,” etc. 

There were several children in that home, but not 
a single book or magazine on the building of their 
character or their spiritual welfare, and yet some par- 
ents wonder why it is that their children do not grow 
up to be interested in the Lord’s work, or develop in 
the Christian life. 

We ask you, which is the more important, the proper 
teaching and training of your children and the de- 
velopment of your own Christian life, or the care of 
chickens, sheep, etc.P Which should have first place? 

Does it matter whether the reading matter that is 
in the home is good, bad or indifferent? 


Yes, indeed, it does matter. Reading matter in 
many a home has been a “savor of life unto life,” and 
in other cases “a savor of death unto death.” Many 
a boy and girl has been started toward goodness and 
usefulness, and many others toward badness and worth- 
lessness, by what they read at home. A book or a 
paper may start one toward heaven, or toward hell. 

Yes, it does matter, dear parents, what kind of read- 
ing you have in your home for your boys and girls— 
and for yourselves, too! One very impressive instance 
of the elevating and ennobling influence of a boy’s 
reading on the character and life of the future man, 
is that of the great preacher and pastor, the late 
Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, the successor of the mighty 
Spurgeon in London. 


The father of A. C Dixon was a farmer-preacher in 
the South, who continued his ministry to a great age, 
serving one church in North Carolina for fifty-six 
years. During his ministry he held many meetings 
that proved to be great revivals, and organized sixteen 
churches. On one of his visits to his son in New York 


A SHORT time ago while visiting the home of a 


this farmer-preacher supplied the pulpit of a leading 
church in Brooklyn. It is said the brethren were de- 
lighted and crowded around him, praising him be- 
cause he quoted so much Scripture. The sermon 
created so much interest that the Brooklyn Eagle sent 
a reporter to interview him. In the course of this 
interview he was asked as to the books he had studied, 
and he said that his library consisted of the Bible, 
hymn book, Bunyan’s ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
Spurgeon’s sermons. 

It turns out now that the son of this preacher stated 
that Spurgeon’s sermons, read by him as a boy, under 
God, made him a preacher. And later, the country 
boy, son of the North Carolina farmer-preacher, be- 
came a successor to the great London preacher as 
pastor of the Tabernacle Church, and had a remark- 
ably successful ministry, and was recognized as a great 
pulpit orator and successful soul-winner in two coun- 
tinents. 

Now suppose that father had put in his library the 
light, flippant, irreligious, love-making, sentimental, 
sensuous stuff of this twentieth century, would the son 
have found time and inclination for Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons? And if he had not fed on this good food, but 
had lived on the trash that leaves souls lean and minds 
without holy purpose, would the son have been the 
stalwart Christian man he was in the world, influenc- 
ing men for good? 

And if the reading of Dixon influenced his life, 
will not the reading of your child now do the same? 
How much attention, then, should I, you, or the other 
fellow, pay to reading matter that comes into our 
homes? 

This is only one of unnumbered instances of the 
saving power of good reading in the home. On the 
other hand, who can number the lives that have been 
misdirected and wrecked in moral disaster, through 
the influence of light, trashy, corrupting books and 
periodicals in the hands of children in the home? 
Parents who neglect this matter will not be held guilt- 
less—The Evangelical Christian and Missionary 
Witness. 
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Bring the Book 


By EDGAR WHITAKER WORK, D. D. 


“And all the people gathered themselves together as 
one man into the broad place that was before the 
water gate; and they spake unto Ezra the scribe to 
bring the book. And Ezra the scribe stood upon 
a pulpit of wood.”—Nehemiah 8:1, 4. 

A minister standing in a pulpit of wood in the open 
air. Picturesque scene of long ago. By name—Ezra, 
City—Jerusalem. Location—‘the broad place that was 
before the water gate.” Occasion—the celebration of 
the restoration of the Holy City. Not all of the pic- 
ture yet. 

People crowding around the pulpit of wood and *cry- 
ing out to Ezra, “Bring the Book! Bring the Book!” 
The Book is brought, and Ezra opens it and reads. 
Reads on and on, from the light of early morning until 
midday. Never such reading. Never such listening. 
It is a new Book. They have found it all over again. 

It is a good word to say—‘“Bring the Book.” People 
want the Book. ‘They need it. You Ezras in your 
pulpits, remember this. Bring the Book! You people 
round about the pulpit—bring the Book! If ministers 
and people together would do this, it would start a 
revival, To many it is a lost Book. It needs to be 
found again. There is vast ignorance of it. There is 
sparse reading of it. 

It is the most interesting book in all the libraries. 
Nothing dull about it. The best seller all the time. 
This year and the next and the next. All about life. 
Authentic literature of the soul. Sweep, variety, color, 
comprehension, and that strange, compelling quality 
assigned to sovereigns, but applicable also to books of 
distinction, known as royal prerogative. It is good read- 
ing. History, stories, prophecy, poetry, wisdom, maxims, 
biography, parables, letters, vision. Convenient in 
structure. Biblia—meaning books. Sixty-six of them. 
A five-foot shelf all in one. Therefore—bring the Book! 

It is a beautiful book and altogether lovable. Sweeter 
than droppings of the honey-comb. Lives on the ear 
like music. To read it is a liberal education. Lan- 
guage simple, uplifting. Teaches men to think and 
talk. Many parts far outdo Shakespeare’s “purple 
passages.” Unforgettable words and sentences. Easy 
in parts for children. Strong and enlivening for every 
age. Often you must stand on tip-toe to reach it. Not 
a book of science. Teaches how to go to heaven, not 
how the heavens go. A horizon-widening book, a heart- 
enlivening book. Men work better, love better, when 
they read it. Erects a Palace of Art for the soul out 
of the dust. Shapes the destinies of states. Builds a 
bridge for mankind into eternity. For these reasons— 
bring the Book! 

It is the book for the deepest things in man, and 
the highest things. A book of great distances. Yet nigh 
unto us, even in our hearts. Belongs to the inner life. 
How winsome it is! Its familiar pathways how allur- 
ing! Its unfamiliar pathways how engaging! Always 
old, always new. Develops finer feelings, cultivates 
taste, good manners, courtesy, brotherliness, patience, 
love, expectation—character. Appeals to longings, aspi- 


rations, instincts. Ministers to fear and anxieties too— 
all the nightmares that sit upon souls. Most of all, 
summons faith, the finishing touch of souls, building a 
Kingdom it cannot see. Woos the spirit with a “rhythm 
more subtle than that of accent or measured feet.” 
Deep calls unto deep. A book for the imagination. 
A book for heart, home and heaven. A book of infinite 
tenderness and power of control. A book of illimitable 
consolations. “Let not your heart be troubled.” A book 
of insights, unfoldings, promises, wide implications. 
Yes! Yes! Bring the Book! 

It is the book of humanity. Vast gallery of names 
and faces. Human interest everywhere. How familiar 
they seem. Our neighbors, living around the corner. 
So like us. Not a lonely book. Rich companionship. 
An ancient book, but modern and up-to-date. Old prob- 
lems, but the same we know. Nothing new. No! 
everything new. What are they doing? Doing the 
things we do. Being born, growing, working, loving, 
marrying, sinning, striving, praying, believing—dying! 
They are seeking after God. See! they are building 
altars, tabernacles, temples. Stumbling often, but reach- 
ing up. Their reach exceeding their grasp. Strange 
hopes blossoming in their hearts, buoying them up. 
Something singing “in the mud and scum of things.” 
Souls are valuable. Self-respect, faith, everlasting life 
coming on. All this by going to the bottom of things. 
The bottom of things is Sin. The Book never flatters. 
States facts. Points out the stairway leading up and 
out. By all means—bring the Book! 

It is the book of.God. From God and back to God. 
Law and penalty. This is not all. Outline of gospel 
and salvation. How dim the light! Stained glass 
windows. Yet the light comes through. Eden is almost 
impenetrable. But God is in the shadow. The Promise 
begins, the dawn is starting. Precepts, promises, prophe- 
cies, poems, histories, even genealogies, lead on. Great 
teachers of the spirit posted along the way. Lessons 
of these days, reverence, desire, expectation, hope. 
Hope deferred, but the light is growing. Wonderful 
to see and believe when the light is dim. They endure 
as seeing Him who is invisible. A thrilling, up-looking, 
onward-pressing Old Testament. Do not wait—bring 
the Book! 

The crown of it all is the New Testament. Old 
things have passed away; all things have become new. 
The Light is here. It is He! Four pictures of Him. 
How lovely they are! Those who know him write let- 
ters—give testimonials, instruction. A transfigured 
band whom the world cannot tame forming the Church 
of the Burning Bush. Finally the Cross and the Open 
Tomb. Good news everywhere—Gospel! Salvation! 
The Spirit of God still leading on from victory to 
victory. The heavens dpened—angels of God ascending 
and descending. The Kingdom of God here and now— 
and much more beyond. Bring the Book. Bring the 
Book! Bring the Book! 


(Copyright by American Tract Society) 
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Personal Evangelism 


A SIGNIFICANT TREND 


T IS significant and encouraging that great national 

organizations like the United Chambers of Com- 

merce, The American Bar Association and The 
American Bankers Association have listened with ap- 
proval to appeals from speakers for a return to the 
principles of the Christian Religion, the religious train- 
ing of children in the home, and the re-establishment 
of family altars. 

If these great business organizations are aroused 
over the materialistic tendency of the age, the flippant, 
irreverent attitude of youth, the alarming increase of 
juvenile delinquency, the breakdown of parental con- 
trol, and the lowering of the spiritual tone of Ameri- 


can homes, it is high time the Church was making a 
serious effort to correct these conditions and she should 
turn with new zeal to her high mission of evangelizing 
the world and constraining her members to live the 
principles they profess. 


A CHANGE IN METHOD DESIRABLE 


We admit that there have been radical changes in 
our educational, social, political, industrial and eco- 
nomic life, and we should consider with open minds 
the need for a change in some of the evangelistic 
methods of the past. 

There should be no abatement of zeal for the fun- 
damentals of our faith, for they are as permanent and 
changeless as God himself. Christian life and ex- 
perience are finding new avenues of expression and 
the Church should not hesitate to change its form of 
work if a more efficient and fruitful method is dis- 
covered. 

There is a widespread belief that the day of mass 
evangelism with the high power methods of profes- 
sional evangelists is behind us, and that we have 
come definitely to a time when the responsibility for 
evangelizing the world must be shared alike by min- 
isters and the lay members of our churches. It will 
be a great day for Kingdom building when the great 
body of Christians now passive and inactive in their 
church life acknowledge their obligation and become 
active participants in the task of winning the unsaved. 


af THE Pastor SHOULD Leap 
The old type of evangelistic service which calls for 


the help of a professional evangelist has its place in 
certain situations and countless thousands have been 
breught into the Christian life through such efforts. 
The help of these trained evangelists should still be 
sought where conditions indicate a better method cannot 
be used. 


The plea here made is that the pastor magnify his 
own functions and become a flaming evangel in ac- 
cordance with the vows taken and in compliance with 
his divine commission. Better than anyone else the 
pastor knows the field, the point of contact with his 
people, and the key people in his church upon whom 
he can count for effective cooperation. The pastor 
has by faithful, quiet ministrations been sowing seed, 
and he should have the joy of reaping the harvest. 
Next in importance to winning souls is the task of 
training the church membership for the work of per- 
sonal evangelism. This is peculiarly the duty of the 
pastor as he is first and last the leader and teacher of 
his people. The method adopted will vary according 
to local conditions, but the conviction is expressed 
that the measure of fruitfulness will be governed by 
the nearness to which the New Testament Method of 
Evangelism is followed. 


SELECTING WoRKERS 


The pastor should select a group of helpers as care- 
fully as he would select Sunday-schoo] teachers. It 
is usually unwise to ask for volunteers, but select 
laymen and women of sensible, dependable Christian 
character, interview them personally, secure their con- 
sent and have them pledge cooperation in a sustained 
effort to lead the unconverted into the Christian life. 
This committee should represent the organizations of 
the church and others who are aflame with a passion 
for soul winning. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE WoRKERS 


It is imperative that every worker selected for the 
visitation or personal workers groups shall have a 
vital Christian experience, an unshakable belief in 
the fundamentals of Christian faith, and an implicit 
belief in the Bible as the inspired Word of God. A 
passion for soul winning is also an imperative quali- 
fication. Most important of all is that their daily 
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living and contact with their fellowmen shall reflect 
the image of the Master whom they follow and serve. 


INSTRUCTING THE WORKERS 

The pastor or some qualified leader should give 
the personal workers group a careful course of in- 
struction before they undertake the work of visitation 
by which names of prospects are secured, or the more 
important task of interviewing interested persons with 
the purpose of leading them into the Christian life 
and into church membership. This course of instruc- 
tion should emphasize the following points: 

(a) Dependence upon the guidance and _ blessing 
of the Holy Spirit in this the greatest privilege in the 
world. 

(b) Cultivation of the prayer life to the end of 
deepening the spiritual life of the worker and gain- 
ing wisdom for soul winning. 

(c) A study of the right use of God’s Word in 
answering the questions and objections of the unsaved. 

(d) The art of tactful approach in dealing with 
those visited, and perseverance in the face of difficul- 
ties. 

It should be stressed that this training is not merely 
for a special or limited effort, but that this select 
group is expected to be the nucleus for a permanent 
and sustained effort to bring the unsaved into the 
church. 


A Survey oF CHurcH AND COMMUNITY 

Information of an exact nature as to the spiritual 
Status of every member of the church and community 
is a necessary basis for an intelligent evangelistic 
campaign. In order that the field may be worked in- 
telligently a survey should be made of the church 
and community to ascertain the church relationship 
and spiritual status of every person in the community. 
If the area is small, this can be done by the member- 
ship of a single church. In larger communities all 
Protestant churches should be enlisted in the survey 
campaign, and the districts should be carefully plotted 
and workers assigned in sufficient numbers to assure 
that every person is visited and listed. 

Information cards are available for listing the fol- 
lowing data: 

(a) Number in family. 

(b) Present church membership. 

(c) Church attended. 

(d) Church preference if not a member. 

(e) Sunday school in which children and young 

people are enrolled. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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In the local church the Sunday-school teachers and 
officers should report the members of proper age who 
have not yet united with the church. The teachers 
and Sunday-school officials will fail in their greatest 
obligation if they do not use every effort to lead their 
pupils to accept Christ as Saviour and Lord and unite 
with his Church. The information gathered should 


be carefully tabulated on cards for the use of the visi- 


tation committee. Cards for this purpose may be se- 
cured from the Publication Committee of Richmond, 
and leaflets containing suggestions as to house to house 
visitation are also available—Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va. 


DRAWING THE NET 


Christian workers should realize that they, like 
soldiers, should always be on duty, but special inten- 
sive campaigns should be arranged when the prayer 
and effort of the whole Church and community should 
be centered upon a great ingathering of souls. The 
plans suggested for a survey and a campaign of per- 
sonal evangelism should naturally head up in a special 
revival or ingathering service. 


We have the assurance of God’s Word that efforts 
of his children to win others into the Kingdom will 
always be blest and the conditions are the same today 
as when the Master trained his humble followers to 
become “Fishers of Men.” 


NEED FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


The last church year, 1929-30, was designated as 
a year for special evangelistic effort, and it was heart- 
ening to see that hundreds of churches and some en- 
tire Synods put forth special efforts in this direction. 

The tabulation of the additions to our churches on 
profession of faith for the year reveals that the total 
was only 17,731, or a decrease of 2,446 as compared 
with the previous year. We must go back to 1919 
to find as few additions on profession as were recorded 
last year. This is at once a discouraging fact and a 
challenge to our churches to turn with renewed faith 
and zeal to the supreme task of the church. 

A Pentecostal blessing awaits the church and the 
people who meet the conditions for an outpouring of 
power and blessing—‘“And being assembled together 
with them, he charged them not to depart from Jeru- 
salem, but to wait for the promise-of the Father, which, 
said he, ye heard from me: for John indeed baptized 
with water, but ye shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit 
not many days hence.” Acts 1:4, 5. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Benevolent Receipts for April 1—August 31, 1929 
Benevolent Receipts for April 1—August 31, 1930 


Decrease for five months of present church year 


$21,607.46 
18,774.13 


$ 2,833.33 
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Stop That Decline! 


By ROSWELL C. LONG 


has occupied for two years at the head of the 
column in per capita gifts to budget benev- 
olences, leading all Protestant Churches in the United 
States and Canada in this respect. We are justly 


Ox Church is justly proud of the position she 


proud of the splendid record of unprecedented growth . 


in giving over a period of twenty years, during which 
time the giving of our people has increased fivefold 
more than the membership additions. We rejoice in 
the Lord that he has given the people of our Church 
the desire to give and the ability to give that has 
actuated them these twenty years during which they 
have poured into the Lord’s treasury approximately 
two hundred million dollars. During these years, the 


STEWARDSHIP THERMOMETER 


or Honor Rou. Cuurcues 


people of our Church, residing south of the Mason 
and Dixon line, have been unmatched in any Church 
in their world-wide vision of missions at home and 
abroad. A small denomination, but never has there 
been detected anything small about the vision of her 
people-—never until now. But for some reason that 
no one has been able to trace clearly and undeniably, 
there is a consistent, regular, ruthless, crushing, dis- 
couraging and paralyzing decline in the giving of 
the people to the great benevolent enterprises, under- 
taken by our Church for the Lord. 

Last year, while there was a slight increase in total 
benevolent giving, there was a decrease in giving to 
the Assembly’s Causes—a decrease that projected the 
Executive Committees’ work into the new year 
under a growing handicap of debt. If we 
are to obtain a balanced vision of the King- 

om task of our great Church, we must watch 
carefully the integrity of our budgets so that 


who pay each month onetwelfth of Benevolent Quota they are not over-balanced or under-balanced 





ALL, 
FOR THE 
KINGDOM 





Pax 
Up 


in favor of or to the detriment of any Cause. 
If the work that we are projecting in our 
Church and through our Church in Foreign 
Missions, Home Missions, Education and Re- 
lief, Extension, Publication and in local en- 
terprises is essential, then in all fairness we 


must watch each of these enterprises to see 


that they are treated fairly. If any or all of 
these enterprises are not essential, then in all 
fairness we should say so, and not let them 


U die of malnutrition or force them into bank- 
p Your ruptcy. Within a few weeks, on every college 
BeENEVOLENCES football field, will be heard from the enthu- 

Stay As siastic fans this cry, “Block that Kick! 

UJ You Block that Kick! Block that Kick!” 

p Can’t you see the home-team supporters sway- 

ing back and forth in the stands as they fran- 

Step Your tically plead with the team to rally rather 
URRENT than be routed? Would that we could turn 

' Up Expenses the tide in the giving of our Church with 





WATCH IT RISE/ 


such a demanding yell as this: “Stop that 
Decline! Stop that Decline! Stop that De- 
cline!” In fairness to the Executive Secre- 
taries, in answer to our prayers, in fairness 
to the men and women we have sent out to 
stand in our places on the firing line, in fair- 
ness to the call of Christ, we must stop that 
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decline in the giving of the people to the Causes 
of the Assembly. We must preserve the integrity 
of our budgets. We must treat the children of 
our Church fairly. We must rally to the ones 
that are suffering most at this time. 


GO .. . 7 


But how shall they go except they be sent? 
And how shall they teach except they have a 
place to teach? The last Assembly, meeting at 
Charlotesvile, Va., in May, emphasized the fact 
that the budget is the minimum in giving, and. 
that when a congregation fails to subscribe the 
budget they are to that extent failing to provide 
the very bread and meat sustenance of the 
Church-wide enterprises, for budgets have now 
been prepared with actual needs as their basis. 
No church can be said, therefore, to be carrying 
out their part of Christ’s program until it has 
subscribed and paid in a just share of the to‘al 
budget necessary to do the work undertaken un- 
der Christ by our whole Church. The Assembly 
urges churches, should they fail in the first 
Every Member Canvass to secure the necessary 
subscriptions to complete their budget, to make 
a second canvass during the year. The Assem- 
bly also set four months of the year, October, 
November, December, January as times for sup- 
plemental offerings to the various executive com- 
mittees and made it plain that offerings secured 
in October for Religious Education and Publi- 
cation, in November for Assembly Home Mis- 
sions, in December for Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief and in January for Foreign 





Missions shall be SUPPLEMENTAL to the |p 
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If we do not 
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budget,—-special indeed, and so counted and re- 
mitted. With the theme “GO . . . TEACH” 
the Religious Education and Publication Committee, 
by direction of the Assembly, goes before the whole 
Church with a thrilling appeal for help in the great 
enterprises that the Church has committed to the hands 
of the Committee under the direction of its able and 
capable leaders, Mr. R. E. Magill, Dr. J. L. Fairly, 
Dr. Gilbert Glass, and a staff of consecrated workers 
in the office and in the field. They are asking for 
$125,000 from the people of the Church this year, the 
amount set by the Assembly as necessary to adequately 
carry out the task of Religious Education and Publi- 
cation. Rally Day should be a great Rally Time 
throughout the whole Church when, so far as this Com- 
mittee is concerned, we “Stop That Decline” for the 
Richmond Committee, hold up the hands of its lead- 
ers and workers, encourage the field force, and make 
glad the heart of our Lord who commands that we 
“GO, . . . Teach.” Every member of our Church 
—every one of the 457,000 and more—is urged to 
make an honest-to-goodness, over-and-above, s-u-p- 
p-l-e-m-e-n-t-a-l, offering to the cause of Religious 
Education and Publication some time during the month 
of October. Rally Day, October 5th is a most con- 


venient time to make both your regular and supple- 
mental offerings to this work. Let it be sacrificial, 
over and above your tithe, or proportionate giving 
plan. Let it be joyful, for the Lord loves the giver 
that gives cheerfully. So far as the work of our 
Church that heads up in the Richmond office is con- 
cerned, let us during the month of October, “Stop That 
Decline.” 


UP-A-STEP TO THE HONOR ROLL 


Our Church heartily believes in and commends the 
Honor Roll to all churches and church members. The 
Stewardship Honor Roll is composed of churches that 
pay each month one-twelfth of their promised benev- 
olence budget, remitting promptly to the causes con- 
cerned. We have nearly a hundred such churches in 
our Assembly. Everyone knows that Honor Roll 
churches are made by Honor Roll members,—that is 
why we say that we must go Up-A-Step to the Honor 
Roll. Each church member must “grow in this grace 
also,”—the grace of giving. This is PROPORTION- 
ATE GIVING YEAR throughout the Church. Why 
not increase your proportion? Get in touch with the 
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Stewardship Committee, 305 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., and begin now to promote this idea in 
your church. Now is the time to begin to tithe. Our 
goal,—by Christ’s will,—-One Hundred Thousand 
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Tithers enrolled this Church-vear. If we are to stop 
the decline in benevolent giving we must start more 


people toward bigger and better giving. Is your 
Church An Honor Roll Church? 
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DEPARTMENT V—RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND PUBLICATION 


Tue Ovut-Post Sunpay SCHOOL 


A Golden Opportunity for Every Church 


The purpose of this program is to help the men 
visualize the opportunities and possibilities for extend- 
ing the Kingdom in their own community. Should 
Christians give money to redeem the world and fail in 
giving time and attention to the neglected within sound 
of the church bell? 


FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—( forty-five minutes. ) 
(Use the Fellowship and Dinner hour when needed 
and helpful.) 
Invocation. 
Supper and Entertainment. 


PRESIDENT’s PERtop—(four to seven minutes.) 
Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus Name.” 
Report from Group Leaders on assignments for Sep- 

tember, and announcement of Service Program for 
October. ~ 

Other announcements. 

Announcement of the topic, the purpose and the 
Chairman of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion (leader for this meeting.) 

WorsHip Service—(four to seven minutes.) 

Hymn: “I love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” 

Prayer: That our Church may be like Christ in all 
of its relationships, and that those who come in 
contact with us in our various callings in life may 
be reminded of Christ. 


Scripture: Luke 10:1-5; Matt. 25:31-36. 
Hymn: “Help Somebody Today.” (Premier 
Hymns. ) 


EpucaTIONAL PRrocraM—(twenty-five minutes.) 
First Topic—A Survey of the Field. 
This survey should be a report on the service 
Project assigned at the September meeting. It 
should include: 


1. What per cent of people in the community do not 
attend Church and Sunday school. 
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Pro gram 


2. Some reasons why they do not attend. 

3. The possibilities for new out-post schools. 
Second Topic—An Adequate Program of Religious 
Education for the Community. 

1. The Church’s responsibility for an 
Program of Religious Education. 

2. If your Church conducts out-post schools, have 
a brief report from Superintendents on the 
progress and needs of their schools. 

3. List some of the things men might do to give 
an adequate program of Religious Education 
to your community. 

Third Topic—What Out-Post Schools Have Done for 
the Church. 

OrEN ForuM—(five minutes.) 

BrieEF MESSAGE FROM THE PASToR—(three minutes. ) 

Hymn—‘Rise up, O Men of God.” 

PRAYER. 


adequate 


MAKING AND USING THE PROGRAM 


The President: Every effort should be made to get 
men out for this meeting. Its success ought to mean 
some very practical things undertaken for the better- 
ment of the religious life of your community. The 4% 
service project assigned for this meeting should re- 
ceive your special attention. A card sent to each mem- 
ber two or three days before the meeting, with a per- 
sonal invitation from you, will more than repay the 
effort in increased attendance. 


CHAIRMAN OF DEPARTMENT V—RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
PUBLICATION 


The importance of this program is seen in the fact 
that 50 per cent of the children and young people of 
our country receive no religious training. An effort 
has been made to make this program very definite and 
concrete. It is built largely out of material to be 
gathered from your own community. Such a program 
requires an extra amount of work, but richly repays 
any effort that is put forth. Begin early and plan each 
detail of the meeting in the spirit of prayer. 


Source OF INFORMATION 
1. A survey of your local community. A report on a 
service project assigned at the September meeting. 


2. Write also to the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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How the Ministers Annuity Fund 
Will Benefit the Church 


1. Ir Writ Make It Possis_L—E ror THE CHURCH 
TO MEET A SACRED OBLIGATION. 


The minister, when he is ordained by the Presby- 
tery, is called away from gainful occupation. The 
Church promises him a living that will keep him “free 
from worldly cares and avocations.” In many in- 
stances the Church has failed to provide these men a 
living—nothing like ade- 
quate provision has been 


ing, ripe experience and tried ability will be made 
available for large use during their years of maturity. 
4. Ir Wirt DEEPEN RESPECT FOR THE CHURCH ON 
THE Part OF ALL RIGHT-THINKING MEN AND 
WoMEN. 
It is not right for the Church to regard so lightly 
the very serious financial burdens being borne by our 
ministers and their fami- 





made for their old age and 
disability. No other plan 
has been devised whereby 
the Church may so fully 
meet this solemn and bind- 
ing pledge except through 
a contributory pension plan 
such as the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund. 


2. Ir Writ ENcourAGE 
AND STRENGTHEN 
THE MINISTER AND 
INSURE BETTER 
SERVICE ON His 
PART. 


Anxiety concerning old 
age and the provision after 
his death for those depend- 
ent on him lies at the root 
of restlessness in the min- 
istry today. The certainty 





M. A. F. 
The Ministers Annuity Fund 


is the greatest business move 
our church has ever made for: 
Security of Home Missions 
Permanency of the ministry 
Extension of all causes 
Future of our denomination 
$3.000.000 in 1930 
10% of Salaries in 1931 
The campaign in Dallas Pres- 
bytery this Fall will be a great 


success.—-Home Mission Quar- 
terly, Presbytery, of Dallas. 


lies. Abundant provision 
was made for the Levite in 
the days of old. The ninth 
chapter of First Corin- 
thians explicitly brings this 
obligation over into the 
Christian Church. “Ever 
since the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era,” challenges the 
business world, “you have 
taught us that our respon- 
sibility to our fellowmen is 
endless. You have seen us 
accept this responsibility 
and through a system of 
pensions offered protection 
for our employes when no 
longer active. But what 
have you done for your own 
helpless servants who have 
grown old?” 





5. It Arrorps AN Ap- 





of a fixed annuity on retire- 

ment and for widow and orphan in case of death will 
stimulate morale and largely increase the effectiveness 
of every minister and missionary. 


3. Ir Witt ReMove THE Unjust DiscrIMINATION 
AGAINST Mature MEN. 


Scores of churches have declared they would employ 


no man over forty-five years of age. Recently some 
have refused to have anyone over thirty-five visit their 
churches. Part of this comes from the fear that the 
local church may have to care for the minister on re- 
tirement. The Ministers’ Annuity Fund shows a way 
out of this difficulty. Thus many men of broad train- 


PROVED CHRISTIAN 
Business METHOD FOR THE CHURCH. 

Under the plan of Ministerial Relief, provision is 
not made for the days of inactivity of the minister 
until he must have assistance. The Church must then 
pay in cash 100 per cent of whatever relief is given. 
Under the Ministers’ Anuity Fund both the minister 
and the church, month by month, in small sums, are 
setting aside funds to meet the days of coming need. 
When the day of retirement comes, these deposits will 
have been increased by about 54 per cent, through the 

marvelous workings of compound interest. 
There is a restlessness today in the ministry of all 
Churches that is very serious. Many of these servants 
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of the Church are so harassed and disturbed on ac- 
count of financial matters that they cannot give their 
undivided attention to the spiritual ministries to which 
they are called. The Ministers’ Annuity Fund will 
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center the thought of the Church on this problem, 
which grows more critical every year, and altogether 
will bring new encouragement and strength to the 
hearts and homes of its servants. 





Just a 


LMOST fifty years ago, so the archives of the 
A War Department disclose, Lieutenant W. A. 

Kobbe, of the Third Artillery, who was stationed, 
at Mount Vernon Barracks, Alabama, reported to the 
War Department that there was at that post a white 
mule named Mexique, which had been for many years 
in the service of the United States, but which had at 
last been ordered sold. The officers of the post, 
Lieutenant Kobbe said, desired permission to purchase 
the animal and keep and care for it at their own ex- 
pense. 

Major F. L. Guenther, of the Second Artillery, to 
whom the petition was referred, reported that the 
mule in question was originally left at Key West Bar- 
racks in 1848, by a portion of the Army returning from 
Mexico at the close of the war with that country. He 
added : 

“During the time that I served at Key West, from 
1875 to 1880, the mule did not miss a day’s work from 
any cause. He is very old, and has been worn out 
by his long service in the Quartermaster’s Department. 
If there is any way to provide for him, I should be 
glad to have it done, as the expense to the Government 
would be little or nothing.” 

The petition went through the regular channels, un- 
til it reached the Quartermaster General, who indorsed 
it as follows: 

“To promote the sentiment of kindness toward ani- 


Mule! 


mals that are so intimately connected with military 
men, it is recommended in this special case that this 
mule be kept in the department, and left to the care 
of those whose kindly feelings are so deeply enlisted 
in its behalf.” 


General Sherman submitted the case to the Secretary 
of War, with the following report: 

“T have seen the mule, and whether true or not, 
the soldiers believe it was left at Big Spring, where 
Mount Vernon Barracks now are, at the time General 
Jackson’s army encamped there, about 1819-1820. 
Tradition says that it was once a sorrel, but now it 
is white from age. ‘The Quartermaster’s Department 
will be chargeable with ingratitude if the mule is sold 
or the care or maintenance of it thrown on the chari- 
table officers of the post. I advise that it be kept in 
the department, fed and maintained until death. I 
think the mule was at Fort Morgan, Mobile Point, 
when I was there, in 1842.” 

The Secretary of War thereupon made the following 
order: 

“Let the mule be kept and well cared for as long 
as he lives.”—New York Press. 

1930 is Minister’s Annuity Year in the Presbyterian 
Church. Tet our faithful and self-denying ministers 
and missionaries be kept and well cared for as Jong 
as they live! 





A Call to Presbyterians 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


HE General Assembly, the Synods and the Pres- 
byteries again and again have endosed the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund of our Church. It is now 

the accepted Plan to meet a solemn and serious obli- 
gation laid upon the Church by its Great Head and 
recognized by the Church throughout all the ages. 

Since 1717 our Church has sought unsuccessfully to 
provide for its aged and infirm ministers and needy 
widows and orphans of deceased ministers. For sev- 
eral years we have been giving more from the funds 
of Ministerial Relief than any denomination, with one 
exception, in North America. Year before last this 
Was an average of $415 to each minister’s home. Last 
year it was an average of $401. This year it certainly 
Will not go beyond an average of $390. 


Because we closed our last year’s work with a debt 
of more than $52,000, the General Assembly directed 
us to scale the maximum appropriation which we have 
been making to the ministers on the honor roll (i. e., 
those who have reached the age of seventy years and 
have served our Church more than thirty years) from 
$720 to $600. The hardest duty committed to the 
Secretary in all of his twenty-six vears of service was 
the writing to these men to cor wunicate this fact. 
How some of them will exist on >50 a month, which 
oftentimes must be shared with an invalid wife or 
very young or invalid children, is more than I can tell. 

The underlying principle of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund is this. As the Church begins to use up the 
energies of its ministers and missionaries, right then it 
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begins to lay by in store a small amount, which, through 
the marvelous workings of compound interest will see 
him through to the end and also make provision for 
his family at death. The minister will pay two and 
one-half per cent of his salary. The church will pay 
an amount equal to seven and one-half per cent. This 
ultimately will take the cause of Ministerial Relief out 
of the benevolent side of the budget and put it on the 
church expense side where, with the pastor’s salary 
it certainly belongs. 

In order to start the Plan, an accrued liability fund 
for the prior service of the ministers and missionaries 
of $3,000,000 must be raised. This money is to be 
secured either in cash or in six payments over a period 
of three years. 
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Wonderful success is meeting the efforts to raise the 
fund. It can easily be done. Millions of dollars go 
out of the hands of Presbyterians to other causes, many 
of which are very remotely, if at all, related to the 
Kingdom of God. This effort will help develop a 
larger loyalty to our Church. In numbers of cases 
churches that have failed to reach their benevolent.quota 
have pledged their part for the accrued liability fund, 
and after this have raised the regular benevolent quota. 

The eyes of the whole Church are going to be on 
your Presbytery and we are sure you will respond 
promptly and liberally. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty is Ministers’ Annuity 
Year. This big thing must be done and done at once! 


Louisville, Ky. 





What They Say 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


has been brought, face to face with the serious 

problem of dealing justly and wisely with its aged 
and infirm ministers and missionaries and the needy 
widows and helpless orphans of those who have died. 
Especially are the Boards of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions realizing the heavy financial strain of meeting this 
obligation. No question is now receiving more con- 
structive thought and action. 


| agree enrny as every Church in North America 


Forty Per Cent More EFFICIENT 

Yesterday we asked the head of a great public school 
system: “If you knew that you would have a pension 
for your old age, and that your family would be pro- 
vided for if you died, would it make any difference 
in your work?” 

He began to walk up and down the room. 

“It would make me thirty—no, forty per cent more 
efficient right now! The thought of what might happen 
to them if I were scrapped is a ball and chain on 
my foot holding me back from no end of things I might 
and ought to do.”—“The Ministry,” published by the 
Baptist Ministers’ Home Society of New York. 


A StoracE BATTERY 
The community expects the minister to be a mine 
from which to quarry indefinitely, but a modern mine 


whose supposedly inexhaustible store has got to be 
continually replenished from without by travel and 
books and contact with people. A teacher’s (minister’s 
too) mind is a storage battery; it can’t be charged once 
for all and then go on emitting power forever.—“The 
Ministry,” published by the Baptist Ministers’ Home 
Society of New York. 


GRAFT IN THE MINISTRY 


Our ministers as a class are a clean, laborious and 
honorable profession. They are anxious to serve the 
community and do so according to their best light, even 
when they derive no tangible benefit whatever. If 
there is any graft in the ministry it is the graft prac- 
ticed by the churches in underpaying their pastors, us- 
ing their wives as unpaid workers, and turning them 
off on a pittance or on nothing when the magnetism of 
youth has been worked out of them. That is graft, but 
the old graft reversed.—Professor Walter Rauschen- 
busch. 

For literature on the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, which 
the General Assembly in 1930 declared to be “a sane, 
equitable, Christian, business plan of meeting an obli- 
gation laid upon the Church by its great Head and 
recognized by the Church in all ages,” write to 410 
Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts for April 1—August 31, 1929 
Budget Receipts for April 1—August 31, 1930 


Decrease for five months 


$44,355.09 
45,843.72 


$ 1,488.63 












ECAUSE you see—we claim for Christian Edu- 
B cation and Ministerial Relief—(1) that it en- 

lists for service; (2) that it trains for service; 
(3) that it places im service; (4) that it cares for 
after service—and here comes the visible proof re- 
ceived in a letter from our far-away mission field of 
Africa. 

“Your letter received with notes of credit enclosed. 
Thank you so much for your kindness in cancelling 
these notes for me. Many boys would have a very 
hard time in getting through college and seminary if 
it were not for your Committee. Personally I hardly 
know what I would have done if it had not been for 
that particular help. I want to take this time to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation for all that the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education has meant to me, and 
especially for your constant and prompt attention at 
all times. 

“It was the reading of the Ministry and Mission 
Series of Mildred Welch’s stories that started me first 
to thinking about the ministry seriously. Ever since I. 
was in high school I have been dreaming of being 


We Are So$Thankful for This Letter! 


a foreign missionary, and finally these dreams ‘have 
become realities, for here I am. I pray that God may 
make me worthy of your gift in getting me here. 

“It was not only through the loans that you helped 
me to finally reach my destination, but you also se- 
cured a wonderful teaching position for me at Central 
Academy, near Stuart, Va., which not only afforded 
me help financially but also gave me priceless experi- 
ence and preparation for the work out in this great con- 
tinent. God has indeed blessed me here, for I am 
in good health and have not lost a single day from 
my work. We have just started into a new term of 
the school of which I am in charge. I count it a 
great privilege indeed to help train the childhood of 
Africa.” 

This splendid young missionary has tried out for 
himself three of the offices which the Department of 
Christian Education undertakes to perform, and when 
he comes to the end of the long trail of service which 
we pray for him, he will find Ministerial Relief and 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund ready to “care for him 
after service.” 





. Our Christmas 


OR the past twelve years the Department of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief has issued 
an annual Christmas Service, the theme of 

which under varying titles and forms has always been 
that “thanks unto God for His Unspeakable Gift” 
should express itself in, the dedication to Jesus Christ, 
whose birthday it is, of life, service and possessions 
in whole-hearted devotion. 

But in order to more fully emphasize this, our ideal 
for the Christmas Service of our Church, we have de- 
cided this year to have a Christmas Prize Contest. 

Sample copies of the service for this year, “Sing, O 


Prize Contest 


Heavens,” are being sent out this month to leaders in 
our churches, and with the service, a copy of the pro- 
visions and rules for the Christmas Prize Contest is 
included. The prizes are specially offered to the 
young people’s societies, but the provisions and rules 
call for the participation in the carrying out of the 
service, “Sing, O Heavens,” of the whole church. 

We consider this Christmas Contest a real educa- 
tional project and we bespeak for the young people 
of each church the enthusiastic help and cooperation 
of their older friends. 





A Timely Suggestion from the Friendly Guide 


The Department of Christian Education is most 
anxious to develop in our communities appreciation of 
the high vocation of the teacher. 


Try to get into personal touch with as many teachers 
in your community as you can, invite them to your 
homes, to your Bible Classes, to the meetings of the 
Men-of-the-Church and to your social occasions. Let 
the teachers of your community know that you are 
behind them in their splendid—and strenuous—work 
for your children and for the future of our country. 
And pray for them—for a teacher knowing that friends 
in the community were praying for her and her work 
would find that a power not her own was working 
for good in her classroom and that this, her own 


prayer, was being answered with Heaven’s own. “Even 
so be it.” 
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“Another day has dawned, another long full day, 
But ere I go to teach, O God, to Thee I pray. 
I thank Thee for the will, the power, the blessed right 
To lead immortal souls in ways of truth and light. 
And yet I feel how small, how futile all my power, 
Unless Thou grant Thy help and grace to me each hour. 
Let me not dim for one the brightness of this day, 
Teach me, that I may teach; and by Thy grace I pray 
Grant me Thy wondrous love, that I may touch their 
souls, 
And turn their eager hearts to high and noble goals. 
Give me, for I am frail, Thy patience so divine, 
That I may deal with them in tenderness like Thine. 
Let me be kind to them, the dull who often call, 
The trying restless ones, the weakest, poorest, all. 
Oh, let me not forget that for each little one 
The Savior ever pleads before Thy holy throne. 
Grant me Thy strength, Thy love, Thy wisdom, deep 
and free, 
So shall the day be bright and blest for them and 
me.” 
—WNSelected. 











































Another Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief Finds Opportunities of Service in Her Office 


(Extracts from the annual report to the Presbyte ‘ial of Mrs. J. C. Oates, Secretary of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief in the Woman’s Aux liary of the Presbyterian Church, Sweetwater, Tenn.) 


April—The second Sunday in April has been assigned 
by the General Assembly for promotion and study 
in the Sunday schools of the Student Loan Fund. 
The program, “Wings of Eagles,” was presented 
in our Sunday schools at this appointed time, 
when the John M. Jones Memorial Scholarship 
was raised. This gift caused our hearts to re- 
joice. Mr. Jones’ loyalty and love for the Sunday 
school will never be forgotten, and we feel that 
we could not have honored his memory in a more 
fitting way. 

June-July-August. June marked the graduation from 
college of ona of our young men, Irwin Saunders, 
who was valedictorian of his class. While in col- 
lege, he spent his Sundays working in the near-by 
country churches, this being a fine start on his 
school and mission work. Finding that Mr. Saun- 
ders and Miss Irene Hope Hudson, Field Worker 
for Dr. Sweets’ Committee would be in Sweet- 
water for the same Sunday, it was arranged that 
Mr. Saunders should preach at the morning hour, 
while Miss Hudson talked to the Sunday school 
and addressed the young people at the Christian 
Endeavor meeting. A “Going Away to Bulgaria” 
service was held in August in honor of Irwin 
Saunders who would soon sail for Bulgaria to 


teach in one of the mission schools in that coun- 
try. There were addresses and special music, and 
after the farewell service, a social was given for 
the young people. 

September-October-November. A “Going-Away to 
College” service was held in honor of our two 
boys leaving for college and of our city teachers 
and the members of our high school graduating 
class. Leaflets on “The God-Planned Life” were 
placed in the hands of our teachers, asking that 
they read them to their pupils, and posters on 
Christian Education were placed in our city 
schools. We were rejoiced to receive letters from 
Bulgaria, for “as cold water to a thirsty soul, so 
is good news from a far country.” Boxes of 
candy with leaflets enclosed were sent to our boys 
away from home. 

December-January-February. The Candle-Lighting 
Service, “Light of the World,” was given the 
Sunday before Christmas, and an offering which 
amounted to $40 taken for Ministerial Relief. A 
service of dedication for young people was ob- 
served by the Senior Christian Endeavor Society, 
and in February the hour of prayer for schools 
and colleges was observed at the time of the 
weekly prayer-service. 





Texas Presbyterians Move Forward 
in Education 
Austin College Faces a New Day 


By;THOMAS STONE§CLYCE, D. D., LL. D., Acting President 


tion, the Synod of Texas has effected the con- 
solidation of its senior college interests and has 
designated Austin College as the foundation for such 
consolidation. Heretofore the Synod had supported 
and berne the responsibility of three senior colleges in 
the state. Hereafter the responsibility will be limited 
to the one, and the support concentrated thereon. 
The consolidation has already been put into effect, 
and the transfer to Sherman of certain equipment be- 
gun. The consolidated college will, therefore, benefit 
immediately through Synod’s action in effecting the 
concentration. It will, of course, take some time to 
bring about a complete transfer of the resources which 
are eventually to be placed at the disposal of Austin 
College. In due time, however, this will be accom- 
plished. In the meantime the college is already on the 
upward track. There is no doubt that with the united 
support of the denomination in the state, a great, 
strong institution will be the result. Temporary meas- 
ures have already been taken to care for the greater 


A FTER three years of careful study and considera- 


demands which devolve upon the college. Measures 
of a more permanent nature, the completion of build- 
ings, provision of new departments, and so forth, will 
come in due time. To meet the immediate demand, 
a cooperative arrangement has been made with Kidd- 
Key College and Conservatory, in Sherman, whereby 
the most excellent provisions are made available in 
the way of music and the other fine arts for those 
cesiring same. The co-educational feature is fully pro- 
vided for. All things considered, it is felt that the 
college is preparing to meet completely the needs and 
demands of its constituency immediately; and it is 
confidently believed that provisions for the future will 
be forthcoming. The college has always been recog- 
nized for its strength, its quality of work, and its 
strict adherence to the Christian ideal. In all of these 
things it expects to gain through the consolidation 
which is now in effect. The fall term opens Wednes- 
day, September 10th, at which time a considerable 
increase in enrollment is expected. 
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Scenes on Austin s Campus 


Luckett Hall 


Men's Dormitory 


Above—Football action. 


Below—Band leading parade 
on day of game. 
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Sherman Hall 


Library and Auditorium 
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Society of Korea 
in 1930 


By REV. W. M. CLARK, Seoul, Korea, Editorial 
Work and Translation 





Editorial Staff of the Christian Literature Society of 
Korea: Rev. C. Y. Oh, Rev. P. 8. Kim, former 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Korea, and Rev. W. M. Clark. 





the future with more assurance than ever before 

in its history of forty fruitful years. The reason 
is not far to seek. Two outstanding signs of progress 
are apparent. First, there is greater cooperation with 
the native churches. The control of the Society is 
vested in a Board composed of representatives selected 
by the membership, by seven Mission Boards and by 
the Presbyterian and Methodist native church courts. 
Today we have six Korean trustees and hope soon to 
elect more. The Society is the only such organization 
in Korea for the production of an adequate Christian 
literature, and it has the full support of all the bodies 
which are members of the Federal Council in Korea. 

The second sign of progress is the splendid building 
which is now being erected under the direction and 
supervision of Mr. M. L. Swinehart, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Southern Presbyterian Mission. Last 
year Mr. Swinehart returned from America after hav- 
ing raised about $70,000 for a new building for the 
Society. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate the con- 
trast between the former inadequate plant and the new 
building now in course of erection. In 1911 the Society Above—The old plant used by the Christian Literature 
built a smal] two-story building for $3,000—all it Society. Below—New plant under construction. 
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could afford then. Since then its business has increased 
tenfold. The office force has grown from five to twenty- 
three, making necessary the acquisition of additional 
land and the use of several unsightly one-story shacks 
for stock rooms and retail department. The members 
of the editorial Board with their assistants have done 
their work in private homes, widely separated, so that 
close cooperation was difficult. 

The Christian Literature Society owns its site which 
is located in the heart of the business district. It also 
owns the home of the Publication Secretary whose sup- 
port is carried jointly by the several Mission Boards. 
Without any debt and with a modest sum for publish- 
ing purposes, together with amounts contributed yearly 
by friends for the same purpose, and with the new 
building, we look confidently for a great expansion 
of useful service. 

The building under construction is of ferro-concrete, 
four stories and basement, and is expected to house not 
only all the activities of the Society, but to furnish 
offices for various other Christian bodies as well. It 
is hoped that the various Sunday-school Agencies and 
the Korean National Council may have their headquar- 
ters in this building. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


SURVEY 603 
The Southern Presbyterian Church has a direct in- 
vestment in the Society. For years it has contributed 
its share of the support of a secretary; since 1923 it 
has furnished the services of one man as editor and 
translator (Rev. W. M. Clark) and now it is furnish- 
ing the invaluable services of Mr. Swinehart, first to 
raise the money and then to erect the building. Such 
a building requires the personal supervision of an ex- 
pert engineer, and this we have in Mr. Swinehart. 

Nothing is more important in mission work in Korea 
than to provide for the rising generation an adequate 
Christian literature. The books, tracts, and period- 
icals produced by the Society have been uniformly sound 
and evangelical. Thus far Korea has been spared the 
evils of strife and controversy among Christian leaders. 
With the training of tens of thousands of students in 
both mission and government schools it is the more im- 
perative that the new problems created thereby be an- 
ticipated and solved as far as possible. To this end 
the printed page is indispensable. 

The Society hopes to occupy the new building early 
in the new year and we hope that the year 1931 may 
be a banner year in the history of the Christian Litera- 
ture Society of Korea! 





All in the Day s Work 


By GEORGIA HEWSON, R. N., French Memorial Hospital, Mokpo, Korea 


66 HEY that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick.” Jesus said that with ref- 
erence to the spiritual life. In Korea, our 

patients come to the Mission Hospital by boat, train, 
automobile, jiggy, rickshaw, chair, stretcher and on 
foot, seeking not spiritual but physical life. We try 
to give them both. I wish you could make the rounds 
in the hospital with Dr. Hollister or me and see for 
yourselves how we are trying to give both spiritual and 
physical healing. 

First we try to make the patients comfortable and 
happy. It is sometimes difficult to make them com- 
fortable, because they do not come to us or are not 
brought to us at the onset of the disease. There are 
three reasons, I think, why they are not brought to 
the Mission Hospital during the first stages of the dis- 
ease—lack of time, lack of money, and the desire to try 
first their native doctors, who are not real doctors. 
You know the Koreans believe that all diseases are 
caused by evil spirits, and that if the evil spirit caus- 
ing the disease is gotten out of the body, the patient 
will be well. The patient is taken to a native doctor 
lor treatment and a long dirty needle is stuck into 
the body to let the evil spirit out. Often this needle 
's stuck into the hip or into the knee joint of a child 
suffering from tubercular bone. Of course instead of 
'mproving the patient continues to get worse, and then, 
as a last resort, he is brought to us in a most serious 
condition, suffering not only from a tubercular bone, 
but also from heart and kidney trouble. You have 
never in all your life seen people in the condition in 
which some of these patients are brought to us. 


Ambulance service in Korea—speed not a problem. 
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Korea: Rev. C. Y. Oh, Rev. P. 8. Kim, former 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Korea, and Rev. W. M. Clark. 


the future with more assurance than ever before 
in its history of forty fruitful years. 
is not far to seek. Two outstanding signs of progress 
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The reason 


are apparent. First, there is greater cooperation with 
the native churches. The control of the Society is 
vested in a Board composed of representatives selected 
by the membership, by seven Mission Boards and by 
the Presbyterian and Methodist native church courts. 
Today we have six Korean trustees and hope soon to 
elect more, The Society is the only such organization 
in Korea for the production of an adequate Christian 
literature, and it has the full support of all the bodies 
which are members of the Federal Council in Korea. 

The second sign of progress is the splendid building 
which is now being erected under the direction and 
supervision of Mr. M. L. Swinehart, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Southern Presbyterian Mission. Last 
year Mr. Swinehart returned from America after hav- 
ing raised about $70,000 for a new building for the 
Society. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate the con- 
trast between the former inadequate plant and the new 
building now in course of erection. In 1911 the Society 
built a smal] two-story building for $3,000—all it 
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could afford then. Since then its business has increased 
tenfold. The office force has grown from five to twenty- 
three, making necessary the acquisition of additional 
land and the use of several unsightly one-story shacks 
for stock rooms and retail department. The members 
of the editorial Board with their assistants have done 
their work in private homes, widely separated, so that 
close cooperation was difficult. 

The Christian Literature Society owns its site which 
is located in the heart of the business district. It also 
owns the home of the Publication Secretary whose sup- 
port is carried jointly by the several Mission Boards. 
Without any debt and with, a modest sum for publish- 
ing purposes, together with amounts contributed yearly 
by friends for the same purpose, and with the new 
building, we look confidently for a great expansion 
of useful service. 

The building under construction is of ferro-concrete, 
four stories and basement, and is expected to house not 
only all the activities of the Society, but to furnish 
offices for various other Christian bodies as well. It 
is hoped that the various Sunday-school Agencies and 
the Korean National Council may have their headquar- 
ters in this building. 
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The Southern Presbyterian Church has a direct in- 
vestment in the Society, For years it has contributed 
its share of the support of a secretary; since 1923 it 
has furnished the services of one man as editor and 
translator (Rev. W. M. Clark) and now it is furnish- 
ing the invaluable services of Mr. Swinehart, first to 
raise the money and then to erect the building. Such 
a building requires the personal supervision of an ex- 
pert engineer, and this we have in Mr. Swinehart. 

Nothing is more important in mission work in Korea 
than to provide for the rising generation an adequate 
Christian literature. The books, tracts, and period- 
icals produced by the Society have been uniformly sound 
and evangelical. Thus far Korea has been spared the 
evils of strife and controversy among Christian leaders. 
With the training of tens of thousands of students in 
both mission and government schools it is the more im- 
perative that the new problems created thereby be an- 
ticipated and solved as far as possible. To this end 
the printed page is indispensable. 

The Society hopes to occupy the new building early 
in the new year and we hope that the year 1931 may 
be a banner year in the history of the Christian Litera- 
ture Society of Korea! 





All in the Day s Work 


By GEORGIA HEWSON, R. N., French Memorial Hospital, Mokpo, Korea 


HEY that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick.” Jesus said that with ref- 
erence to the spiritual life. Im Korea, our 

patients come to the Mission Hospital by boat, train, 
automobile, jiggy, rickshaw, chair, stretcher and on 
foot, seeking not spiritual but physical life. We try 
to give them both. I wish you could make the rounds 
in the hospital with Dr. Hollister or me and see for 
yourselves how we are trying to give both spiritual and 
physical healing. 

First we try to make the patients comfortable and 
happy. It is sometimes difficult to make them com- 
fortable, because they do not come to us or are not 
brought to us at the onset of the disease. There are 
three reasons, I think, why they are not brought to 
the Mission Hospital during the first stages of the dis- 
ease—lack of time, lack of money, and the desire to try 
first their native doctors, who are not real doctors. 
You know the Koreans believe that all diseases are 
caused by evil spirits, and that if the evil spirit caus- 
ing the disease is gotten out of the body, the patient 
will be well. The patient is taken to a native doctor 
lor treatment and a long dirty needle is stuck into 
the body to let the evil spirit out. Often this needle 
is stuck into the hip or into the knee joint of a child 
suffering from tubercular bone. Of course instead of 
improving the patient continues to get worse, and then, 
as a last resort, he is brought to us in a most serious 
condition, suffering not only from a tubercular bone, 
but also from heart and kidney trouble. You have 
never in all your life seen people in the condition in 
which some of these patients are brought to us. 














Ambulance service in Korea—speed not a problem. 














































































































French Memorial Hospital, with Doctors, Nurses and 
Hospital Helpers in forefront. 











As I have said before, we try to make these and 
all our patients as comfortable as possible. We are 
aided in this task by using the pads, dressings, band- 
ages, sheets, pillowcases, towels, talcum powder and 
many other things that our women friends in Mont- 
gomery Presbyterial, in Virginia, send every year to us 
at the French Memorial Hospital, Mokpo, Korea. 

When a shipment of White Cross Supplies arrives 

at the hospital, and I tell the helpers, nurses and pa- 
tients that the supplies are a gift from friends, Chris- 
tians, from a missionary society in America, they can 
hardly believe their ears. It is a joyful day, and the 
patients want to know of the Christ whose love in the 
hearts and lives of our friends in America have made 
them send these gifts. Thus, the way is paved for 
our Hospital Evangelists to talk to the patients and 
their friends and their relatives. 
We try to build up these seriously ill patients before 
he doctor operates. They do not like cow’s milk, cocoa, 
beef broth and other articles of diet generally used in 
America, so we have to find the things that they do 
like—meem (rice water), Eagle Brand condensed milk 
(Eagle Brand condensed milk can be bought for 25c 
a can in almost any village in Korea), chicken soup 
and dog soup. We do not serve dog soup in the hos- 
pital, but the patients’ relatives frequently bring it to 
them. After having worked ten years in Korea, I still 
shudder when I know that a patient is being fed dog, 
but I guess it is all in what we are used to. 

Our regular diet consists of rice, kimchie (pickle), 
dried fish, bean sprouts, eggplant or spinach, three times 
a day. The menu varies very little. We use no toast, 
but we do serve eggs. The meals are served on lac- 
quer trays which are about a foot high and are very 
convenient for the patients as they sit on their pallets 
on the hot Korean floor. 


The day for the operation has arrived, the patient is 
still very weak, but the doctor says if he is not operated 
on he will die, and if he is operated on he may die, 
but that an amputation is the only chance of saving the 
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patient. So after much explaining and discussing, per- 
mission to operate is obtained. The Koreans cannot con- 
ceive of the dangers involved in an operation. They 
expect the doctor to know whether the patient is going 
to live or die if operated on. The serious part of the 
operation to the Korean, is not the anesthetic, but not 
being allowed to eat before and after taking a general 
anesthesia. This is why they are in favor of spinal 
anesthesia, because when a spinal anesthetic is given, 
only one, and sometimes no meals are omitted. 


We have a prayer before each operation, asking 
God’s help and guidance for the patient, the doctor, 
and those assisting in the operating room. Oh, the 
cases that have been operated on and the lives that 
have been brought to Christ in our Mission Hospitals! 

If you could only see the difference between the con- 
duct of Christian and non-Christian parents when a 
child of theirs dies in the hospital you would realize 
what Christ can do for the broken-hearted. The heathen 
beats his body and shakes the dead child, while the 
Christian parents, though very sad, know that their 
little one is safe in the arms of Jesus, and sit sobbing 
and swinging their bodies saying, ““God’s will be done.” 


Often people say, “I believe in medical missions, 
you relieve suffering, if you just would not try to con- 
vert the natives.” Yes, we are both medical and evan- 
gelistic; we are means to an end. And we on the staff 
are trying to lead the patients to Christ by the spirit of 
kindness, by little deeds of love. The two Hospital 
Evangelists welcome the patients at the Dispensary, 
preach to them, give out tracts. In the main building, 
the patients are taught and preached to, and the man 
evangelist holds a prayer-meeting every morning at nine 
o’clock, a church service on Sunday afternoon, and a 
prayer-meeting in the hall of this building every Thurs- 
day afternoon. 


We try to do a “follow-up” work by giving the names 
and addresses of all the patients to the missionary work- 

















Hospital Evangelist talking with patients in the clinic. 
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ing in that territory, and in some hospitals, while one 
or two evangelists are working in the hospital, one or 
two are out in. the country trying to help the patients 
who have returned home confessing Christ, to be faith- 
ful to their new belief. Sometimes these evangelists 
help in getting a Sunday school or a prayer-meeting 
started and the patients. having found Christ preach to 
their relatives who are not only not Christians but who 
oppose Christianity. 

The missionaries help in the hospital evangelistic 
work by visiting the patients, taking them books (good 
books are scarce in Korea), flowers and food. One lady 
missionary tells of a little girl in one of our hospitals 
who had been sick there a long time. When asked if 
she believed on Jesus before she came to the hospital, 
she replied, “‘No, in the place where I live, Jesus is not 
there at all.” 


“Do you feel no obligation 
Toward this land so dearly bought? 
Bought by Christ through his atonement 
For those whom he calls his own.” 


The little girl knows about Jesus now, is very bright 
and is being taught the catechism by a school girl. 

The older children of the missionaries have their 
share in the work among the sick people at the hos- 
pital by singing, taking fruit, toys and home-made 
cookies to the patients. These children, with their 
American clothes and different colored hair, especially 
our red-headed children, are a curiosity to the Koreans. 


Thus, with bathing them, feeding them, operating on 
them, preaching to them; trying to save money by mak- 
ing our own mattresses out of excelsior and cotton; 
tongue depressors and swabs out of bamboo; washing 
dressings and bandages over and over, running a wash- 
room, making kimchie (pickle), sometimes coffins, with 
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This cunning youngster is the son of a 
Korean physician 


an emergency operation mixed in at night, and a dozen 
other things thrown in, the days are brimming full at 
a Mission Hospital. 


“Study and pray for Korea, 
Give, too, as you have been blest, 
Do all that lies in your power, 
And leave to Jesus the rest.” 





Country Itinerating in Korea 
By' SADIE BUCKLAND, Chunju, Korea, Educational Work 


AVE you ever gone camping, wanted to go and 
enjoyed it in spite of roughing it, and then so 
glad to get back to the comforts and conveni- 
ences of home? How large and clean and fine home 
seemed after the lack of conveniences and comforts! 
That is the way a country itinerator feels after sleep- 


ing on an army cot and bathing in a small washbasin, - 


and eating only food prepared on a charcoal brazier. 
She is glad to have the privilege of going to teach 
God’s Word to those who are hungering for it, glad 
of the fellowship with Christians and the opportunity 
to tell the story of the Cross to those who have never 
heard it, and yet, being human, it is good to get home 
and hear one’s own familiar mother tongue once more 
and read the letters from the dear ones in the home- 
land, and hear all that has gone on since we left the 
station, have a bath in a tub full of water, and get 


on different clothes. Yes, we are very human and 
enjoy the creature comforts, and yet we wouldn’t miss 
the country trips for anything. 

As I think of the country churches in the little vil- 
lages, of which there are so many in. Korea, Paul’s 
words to the Corinthians come to me, “Not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble 
are called,” and that other verse, “God hath chosen 
the poor of this world, rich in faith, etc.” This is 
so true of these village churches in Korea, the people 
are poor, and so many of the women are ignorant, and 
yet how rich in faith, and how glad to share with 
the foreign teacher the best they have. 

The plans for the fall work are made early in Sep- 
tember and mimeographed copies of the schedule are 
sent to all the churches, and pasted on the wall back 
of the pulpit so that all may know when the mission- 
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ary pastor is to come and hold examinations and com- 
munion, and when the lady missionary and the Bible 
woman are to come for classes and visitation. The 
women know when we are coming and often come out 
the road from the village to meet and greet us, and 
conduct us to the home where we are stay. The news 
flies fast through the village that a foreign lady has 
arrived, and soon the yard is full of curious women 
and children, anxious to see the foreign woman and 
all her paraphernalia. There and then our work in 
that village among the heathen begins. We try not to 
let one go without hearing of God’s love and their 
need of a Saviour. Many are indifferent and are think- 
ing more of the color of our hair and eyes and the 
cut of our clothes than of what we are saying, but 
some are interested and come back for more. 

The deacon and elder come to see us and welcome 
us and consult us as to what time the class will begin 
in the morning, and when the bell shall be rung, for 
the church bells are much in evidence in the country 
places in Korea, and are very necessary, for most 
of the homes have no timepiece and the first bell warns 
them that it is time to get ready to go, and we begin 
our class when the second bell rings. A regular course 
of study has been made out by the mission for these 
country classes, in two grades, the first of which is 
for those who are just beginning to believe, to he'p 
prepare them for their examination for baptism. In 
this first grade is taught the meaning of prayer, so 
different from the vain repetition of the heathen, a com- 
ing to the Father who loves them; second, the meaning 
of baptism, symbol of heart-cleansing; third, the mean- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper, a picture of Christ’s death 
for us and our keeping it in memory and witnessing to 
it; fourth, the meaning of the Ten Commandments; 
and fifth, a simple life of Christ. The Bible woman 
often gives the Life of Christ and the missionary the 
other things. In churches where classes have been 
held before, other parts of the Bible are taught in a 
second grade, as the women are ready for them. 


Women from other villages often walk over every 
day, from one to three or four miles, bringing their 
lunch and spending the day studying in the class. 
Often heathen women come to the classes with their 
Christian friends, most of them at first out of curiosity, 
but I have had them stay all day and. memorize the 
commandments with the Christian women as I ex- 
plained their meaning. Night, though, is the time 
when we have the largest crowds, and so many heathen. 
Sometimes they talk out loud, but they soon learn to 
be quiet and listen and some show a real interest 
and are brought to accept Christ as their Saviour. We 
always have a great many babies who are distracting 
at times, but it is only by bringing the babies that 
the mothers can come, so we are glad to put up with 
them. 


Sometimes in harvest time, in the fall, the women 
are too busy to take five days for study, and then we 
go for just a day or two at a place, visiting with the 
women as they sit in the yard combing the grain from 
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the stalks, or spinning the cotton into thread and pre- 
paring it for weaving, or out in the fields where the 
ginger is being harvested, and the women are pulling 
off the leaves and separating the old pieces of root 
from the new growth. We sit on a pile of straw and 
visit and talk of the One who gives the rain and sun- 
shine and makes the crops grow. Sometimes we go 
to the place where the women are husking the rice. 
Four at a time will step on the end of a long-handled 
mallet working on a pivot and raise it, then step off 
and let the mallet drop on the rice, beating off the 
husks. We have meetings in the church at night for 
the women, and always there are children who gather 
and sit up in front, and as they always come ahead 
of time, we can have a little meeting for them before 
the women gather, and then is when the big picture 
rolls are useful. The children are so eager to see 
the pictures and want to know what they are all about, 
and so we tell them of the baby Moses, and of David 
and Goliath, and the many Bible stories we have known 
all our lives. 


But what about this country work, is it worth while? 
Oh, how worth while! Of course there are discour- 
aging places. We went to one place where an elder 
had fallen into sin and the church had suffered, but 
it was good to see that a faithful deacon and a few 
faithful women were keeping the services going and 
we were glad to encourage and help them. The 
country classes are primarily for the teaching and 
training of the Christian women, but they also reach 
the heathen, as the following incident shows. 


One spring morning, we were teaching a Bible class 
in a county seat not far from Chunju. The door was 
open for light and air, and different women had stopped 
as they passed to have a glimpse of the foreigner, and 
then passed on with their water jars or the vegetables 
they had gathered from the garden. A well-dressed, 
fine-looking woman came and stood, not just a passer- 
by but one who had come to look and listen. She was 
invited in as the others had been, and she came in. 
The women gave her a Bible and she read along with 
them, and listened as the verses were explained. From 
that time on she became a regular attendant of ihe 
class, and the next year when we held a class at a 
near-by village she came with the other Christians, for 
she too had become a believer. She had been a danc- 
ing girl and had gone all the gates, as she said, and 
was living at that time as the concubine of a wealthy 
man. It was hard, at first, to leave a life of ease 
and start out to make her own living, but she did, and 
went up to the Bible school in Seoul where she gradu- 
ated and is now a Bible woman doing good work for 
the Lord who saved her. Wasn’t that one class worth 
while even if nothing more had been done than the 
winning of that one woman? 

Our Lord himself “went about all the cities and 
villages teaching in their synagogues and preaching the 
gospel of the Kingdom,” and it is a joy to follow in 
his steps and have a part in his work. 
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The Mission to China 
Sent out by the Korean Church 


By LOIS HAWKS SWINEHART 


(The General Assembly of the Korean Church has, since 1913, financed the Mission to China. 


It is a 


well-developed foreign miss.on, with all the machinery of our own Committee, and with very definite results 
to show for the expenditure of consecrated work and money.—L. H. S.) 


mission” to send out missionaries of her own to 
an alien people. 

The gospel was first preached in Korea in 1884; and 
in 1912, a national Church was fully organized, with 
a General Assembly and seven Presbyteries. To cele- 
brate this latter event the Church made a great thank- 
offering for the purpose of establishing a foreign mis- 
sion to China, “across the bay”; and in 1913 three 
ordained Korean pastors were sent to begin work in 
Shantung. These men all had a good knowledge of 
the Chinese written language and very soon had com- 
mand of the spoken language—beginning to preach 
within two years after reaching the field. 

The American Presbyterian Mission in Shantung 
turned over to them their district of Liyang, with a 
territory 150 miles square. The beginnings were upon 
a very small scale, but they built upon a very firm 
foundation. In 1915, their total adherents were forty, 
with an average attendance of thirty, and new baptisms 
were three. 


In 1917, there were twenty-eight communicants, 
thirty-five catechumen, and twenty-six new believers. 
Six prayer-meeting places had been opened, and there 
were three self-supporting day schools, with sixteen, ten 
and six pupils, respectively. The offerings for the year 
were Y120.00 ($60.00). The church building was 
kept open every day for prayer, and many of the Chris- 
tians availed themselves of it. The Korean mission- 
aries itinerated among the 120 villages and towns in 
their field, and were most enthusiastic over their pros- 
pects. At the end of 1918 there were thirty-two bap- 
tised, thirty-six catechumens—eighty-five in all, and 
contributions totalled Y131.00 ($65.50). 


_ In 1920 evangelistic services in the villages were held 
in many districts; hundreds of Chinese heard the gos- 
pel for the first time, and 10,000 Gospels were dis- 
tributed. One Chinese gave ¥200.00 ($100.00) to- 
ward a new church building in Liyang. Seventy-five 
yen ($37.50) was raised by one of the branch groups, 
and with this money, two evangelists were sent out for 
seven months, 


In 1921 the Chinese Christians celebrated Christmas 
after the manner of, the Koreans, by going from house 
to house telling the story of Jesus. At this time nine 
members of the church became tithers. Sixteen Bible 
classes of four days to a week each, were held—and one 
class for officers. 


A normal class was also conducted. In one place 
twenty-six men decided to follow the “Jesus doctrine,” 
and in another twenty Christians built themselves a 
church—donating the money and labor. 


KK ‘rssh is the first country known as “foreign 


The statistics at the end of 1923 show, 519 baptised, 
815 Christians, twenty-five meeting places, nineteen 
self-supporting day schools with 435 pupils, ten church 
buildings, twenty-two Bible classes, and total subscrip- 
tion Y1,482.00 ($741.00). 

The foreign mission work of the Korean National 
Church was a demonstrated success. 

In making Christ known among the Chinese, bands 
of volunteers, church members, hospital helpers and 
others itinerated among the villages of the district, 
preaching to groups and talking to individuals in the 
market places, and at the cross-roads. From October, 
1928 to January, 1929, this effort was carried on, and 
again from February 14 to July, 1929. Their listeners 
were numbered by the thousands, and the results were 
encouraging. In one place, after a continued effort, 
sixty-seven decided to become Christians, and many 
little groups for the study of the new doctrine and its 
fascinating Book were formed. 


The isolated country Christian groups received these 


local preachers gladly, and many were the stories of 
thrilling adventure and miraculous delivery that were 
related to them. The whole district had been raided 


by bandits at different times. At one of the preaching 
services a band of looters—ex-soldiers—gathered at the 
church doors to burn the building and kill the wor- 
shippers, if they were not given money. Their inten- 
tions were made real by the sight of a huge can of 
kerosene, swinging from the shoulders of two of their 
number. The preaching band and the members of the 
little church went down upon their knees in agonizing 
prayer. The looters were astonished at this sight; and 
feeling that this strange God to whom the Christian{ 
were praying might at any time cast a spell over the 

turned about and sheepishly slunk away. ae 


At the entrance of every Christian home a cross was 
erected and before its quiet witness the raiders and 
looters fell away. 


The following statistics speak eloquently of faithful 
effort, consecration, and enthusiasm for this greatest of 
all missionary effort—for this is the first “foreign mis- 
sion of a foreign mission” to be sent out, since Christ 
gave his last command. 


In 1928 there were: Ten elders, twenty-seven teach- 
ers, fifteen evangelists, sixty-two baptised that year, 898 
Communicants, 520 average attendance on Sundays, 
thirteen church buildings, twenty meeting places, twelve 
schools, 244 pupils. 

The Chinese Christians have given over $1,750 to 
this work. “And they went forth and preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them.” Long live Korea! 
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The Mission to China Sent 
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1. Rev. Shang 8. Park, Korean Missionary to China. 2. New Church in Kang Nack. 
3. Pastor Tsi Chu and family. 4. Church at Chee Kgt. 5 Christian Common School 
at Chee Kot. 
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1. Market in Liang. 2. First church built in Liang. 3. New church in Liang. 4. Wed- 
nesday Mothers’ Meeting in Liang. 5. Missionary Park Tai Wha and family. 
















































Mrs. Martha Kiwon and daughters. Note her smile 
and the ring. 


of Christian zeal, courage and cheerfulness. 

Born in the days when there were no schools 
for girls in that country, she naturally did not learn 
to read. Like many daughters of the East, her one 
ambition was to learn sewing and cooking, then of 
necessity, marry and henceforth do the bidding of an 
exacting mother-in-law. 

Now, as you may know, every fifth day is market 
day in Korea. On that very day it happened that Mr. 
Kwon had taken a “string of eggs” to market to ex- 
change for cloth suitable for their New Year garments. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, an unusual voice was heard 
in the market-place. He followed the crowd which 
centered around a stranger with pale eyes.and milk- 
colored hair. “Why, how strange that we can under- 
stand this fellow,” said Mr. Kwon. “Listen, he is 
talking about a Great Teacher whose name is Jesus.” 

On arriving home that evening Mr. Kwon timidly 
unwrapped his new-found book, saying: “See wife, 
what I bought from a foreigner at the market today. 
He told us that this is the Word of God.” 

Mr. Kwon then opened his new book at John 3:16 
and read, to their surprise, these words: ‘For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” 

“Well! Well!” said Mrs. Kwon, “did you ever hear 
anything like that?” “Loved! Whosoever!” slowly re- 
peatedly Mrs. Kwon. “Can it be that he really loves 
women as well as men? If only I could read that 
strange book for myself! I must! I will!” 


“Oh, where can a woman, such as I find a teacher?” 
The neighbor women were consulted, and through one, 
a Christian, she was directed to a church in a near-by 
village. Here Mrs. Kwon heard from “The Good News 


\ Nici KWON, of Korea, is a splendid illustration 


Mrs. Kwon's Handicaps 


By MRS. W. B. HARRISON 
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Book” and soon determined to “do the doctrine.” 
While .attending church she also heard about a school 
where married women might learn to read. Wonderful! 
She must investigate this! It was therefore only a 
question of saving a handful of rice daily, until enough 
could be collected to supply her during a ten-days’ class. 
Then too, there was the little daughter who, of neces- 
sity, must accompany her mother to school. 

“Moreover, this class for women will open during 
cold weather,” thought Mrs. Kwon, “but I will add 
another layer of cotton to our padded garments before 
that time. No I cannot afford a long coat, nor even a 
head covering,” she said. 

The day of departure soon came, and though scantily 
clad, mother and daughter started for school, holding 
tightly each other’s hand. Never before had they ven- 
tured so far from home. Both looked longingly at the 
railroad train as it passed, but knew full well that the 
luxury of riding was not for them. On they trudged, 
mile after mile, and as the sun fell behind a mountain 
overlooking the sea, Mrs. Kwon and the brave little 
tired daughter entered the Mission Compound. A 
hearty welcome awaited them. Through ‘the aid of a 
Bible woman, she soon met the missionary teacher, reg- 
istered in a book, deposited her precious rice, was given 
sleeping space on a warm Korean floor, and visited 
the prayer room. ‘Tomorrow lessons would begin, and 
for these she must prepare a small notebook and find, 
somewhere a lead pencil. ; 

After morning chapel of prayer, Bible reading, and 
hymns, a class for beginners was called, and to that 
room Mrs. Kwon joyfully repaired. She made rapid 
progress, so much so that at the close of the ten-day 
class she was given credit for knowing all the char- 
acters, including vowels and consonants—and had a 
store of knowledge of things really worth while. What 
a happy ten days were those spent in learning more 
and more about the “Good News of. Salvation”; in 
studying the Lord’s Prayer; the Ten Commandments, 
and how better to care for her child. Indeed the days 
passed all too soon before the final examinations were 
held, and each woman was soon homeward bound, bear- 
ing a tiny package of flower Seed, which is a reward 
given to those who come on the first day and remain 
throughout the entire class. 


Now that Mrs. Kwon had become the mother of 
two children, she wondered, how to manage attendance 
at the woman’s class during 1928, but when the day 
of departure arrived, away she went with the infant 
on her back and the four-year-old child by her side. 


Again the long journey was made on foot, but she 
explained on arrival, “Mine is truly a good baby, even 
though there is a sore on her leg.” This was an op- 
portunity for the missionary to offer assistance to the 
babe, and to inquire into the health of the pale-faced 
mother. 

First, however, Mrs. Kown became acquainted with 
a new feature of the class—a bathroom with a deep 
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Japanese bathtub, where water could: be heated to any 
degree by building a fire under the tub. Moreover 
the loan of a bathtowel and washcloth was made with 
the understanding that the pupil would launder the 
borrowed articles before returning them to the Bible 
Woman in charge; but the biggest surprise came when 
to her joy a whole cake of sweet-smelling toilet soap 
was presented for her very own use. 

The appreciation of the women knew no bounds, 
and as one woman, expressed it, “we came to have our 
minds and souls refreshed, but found as well, refresh- 
ment for our tired bodies.” 

Mrs. Kwon thus made ready for her physical exami- 
nation, went to the Hospital, consulted a doctor, and 
the diagnosis was made. “Two kinds of intestinal 
parasites,” said the Mission Doctor. “The patient must 
remain for treatment.” So she did, but returned to 
class in time to attempt a written examination on 
Hygiene and Home Nursing. Again, in spite of phy- 
sical and domestic handicaps, Mrs. Kwon made good! 

The Bible institute for Kunsan field opened for the 
first time with a surprisingly large number of Korean 
women in attendance, and Mrs. Martha Kwon among 
the number. “Yes,” said the little daughter, “I am 
going with my mother even though my feet ache from 
the long walk.” 

Last year the famine was sore and the grain was 
scarce, which, of course, spelled mental and physical 
suffering for many friends in Korea. Because of this 
condition, Mrs. Kwon was puzzled to know how to 
spare even a handful of rice from each day’s rations. 
That was her customary way of setting aside her supply 
of rice for the four weeks of Bible Institute study, and 
the ten-day class. ‘Fogether husband and wife con- 
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sulted, finally it was decided the wife could not afford 
to lose out one year of such opportunities, but that 
there was only one way out of the emergency, that was 
to offer to the missionary in charge her double wedding 
ring in exchange for enough rice to feed herself and 
children during this year’s class. “But,” said the mis- 
sionary, (tears gathering in her eyes) “what will your 
husband say if you return home without your silver 
wedding rings?” 

“Oh, that is all right I assure you,” said Mrs. 
Kwon, “I will redeem the rings as soon as our grain 
is gathered this fall.” 

What a class we had! Five hundred women study- 
ing from morning until night, while every evening a 
Korean spirit-filled Pastor was the means in God’s 
hands of bringing spiritual blessing to all. Over one 
hundred of these five hundred women were new be- 
lievers, so a special class for them was held where 
such subjects as God, Christ, Sin, Repentance, Faith, 
Baptism, the Lord’s Prayer, etc., were taught. During 
the class thirty-nine recited the Child’s Catechism and 
two the Shorter Catechism. 

To illustrate their zeal, three hundred and sixty-one 
of these eager women remained to the very last hour, 
and thus won the coveted package of flower seed which 
you, my friends, sent. 

One, two, three, four years of handicaps, and if Mrs. 
Kwon is permitted to attend the women’s class next 
year (1931), it will be through tremendous odds, for 
she will then have three children to accompany her. 
Nevertheless this brave little woman is planning, hop- 
ing and expecting that somehow this will be made pos- 
sible, and we have reason to believe that her faith will 
be rewarded. 





A Lame Witness—A Work Blessed 


By JOHN B. VAIL Kunsan, Korea 


ROM the accompanying picture you can get an 
idea of my first experience at itinerating in 
Korea. In this crude but substantial schooner, 
our party of two foreigners and six Koreans, besides 
the two boatmen, were taken out to the island Pi An 
Do, in the Yellow Sea, some thirty miles from Kunsan. 
Several years ago a lame man from Pi An Do was 
brought to the mission hospital, at Kunsan, and while 
being treated he became a Christian. Upon his re- 
covery, he returned to the island to tell his friends of 
the Saviour of men, whom he had so recently come 
to know. 
_ He gained a small following and was leading them 
in worship every Sunday when his limb again became 
infected and he had to return to the hospital at Kun- 
san. This time his leg was amputated, and because 
he could no longer farm, he was given employment at 
the hospital as gateman. 


But out on the island, even though they had no 
leader, a group of five women have continued to meet 
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Mr. Bull and his “band,” anchored at island of 
Pi An Do. 
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Sunday after Sunday for five years, to sing hymns 
and pray and hear the reading of the Scriptures by 
the only one of them who can read. 

Only twice in the last five years has a missionary 
been able to visit the island. But the old lame man 
had not ceased to pray and to work for his native 
village. He saved and gathered enough money to 
build a small church building there. 

So he was the hero of our recent trip. It was a 
triumphant homecoming for him, for we had on board 
with us the roofing, the lumber, the doors and the car- 
penter for the new church. 

Mr. Bull took his big tent and a few members of 
his band and held a few meetings before the church 
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building enterprise was begun. Then we left the 
lame man and the carpenter to complete the church, 
which they did in about two weeks. 

The islanders are increasingly interested in the gos- 
pel message. The colporteur who went with us dis- 
posed of a good supply of Gospels, hymn books and 
tracts, most of which the natives paid for with dried 
fish, because there is so little cash to be found among 
them. 

Remember Pi An Do and the many other islands 
that must go neglected, and pray that the Lord will 
bless the few witnesses that are to be found there, 
and steadily gather to himself those many hundreds 
and even thousands now in darkness. 





Why' Mrs. Kim Changed Her Faith 


By (MRS. L. B.) MARTHA INGOLD TATE 


RS. KIM was greatly perturbed and distressed. 


And well she might be, she thought, for had 


not her husband just told her that he had re- 
nounced the superstitions of his people and the wor- 
ship of false gods, and was now a believer in Jesus 
as his Saviour from sin, and from that time on he 
would worship and serve none but the true God, and 
he wanted her to join him in this new faith and 
worship! 

“No,” she had emphatically told him, “I will never 
forsake the customs and worship of my people and 
you have done very badly to listen to this new doc- 
trine. Let it alone. The spirits will wreak vengeance 
upon us for this. They will cause sickness and all 
sort of misfortunes, igo, igo,” she wailed, “give it 
up and don’t believe this crazy talk of those Jesus- 
believing people, it will ruin us.” 

But Mr. Kim would not give it up. Every day 
he would read in the Jesus-book and try to tell her 
about it, but she would not listen. 

On Sundays he donned his immaculate white coat 
and wended his way to the little church in the next 
village where a little group of Christians met for wor- 
ship and Bible study. Often on these days he would 


say to Mrs. Kim, “Now this is the Lord’s day and he 
has told us that on this day we should rest from our 
work and worship him and study his Word. Come 
and go to church today.” But she would angrily 
refuse and take her hoe and go out to the field and 
work harder than ever on that day just to “show him” 
that she was not influenced by this Jesus teaching. 

As time went by she noticed quite a change in the 
atmosphere of the home. Mr. Kim no more came home 
under the influence of drink to abuse her and the 
children, but treated them with more consideration. 
He worked more steadily and there was more and bet- 
ter food and clothes for the family, and altogether 
things were much more pleasant in the home. 

“It must be this Jesus doctrine that has made this 
change in my husband,” she mused, “and caused him 
to give up spending his money in drinking and gamb- 
ling—making him care more for his family. It must 
be a good thing after all. I am going to the church 
to find out more about it.” 

And so she went and her face beamed with joy as 
she afterwards told the misionary how the change in 
her husband’s life had led her to a like faith in Jesus 
Christ. 





Some Church Leaders I Have Known 


By ANNA McQUEEN, Kwanju, Korea, Evangelistic and Educational Work 


6 W HERE did you get such a fine Bible woman? 


Even this post here could learn if she tried 
to teach it!” 


of encouragement in the voice of Pokesoonie’s old grand- 


I was glad to hear the note 


mother. Usually, in the most disconsolate way, she 
would say to me, “Yes, I want to learn the Jesus 
work and believe, but my mind is so dark that I can- 
not grasp the truth, nor can I remember what I have 
been taught.” Although her mind was dark and ig- 


norant, she could appreciate the fact that Pokejo is a 
better teacher than the average Bible woman. 

After Miss Kim graduated from high school, she 
completed a three-year course in the Northern Pres- 
byterian Bible school at Pyeng Yang. During the past 
two years I have traveled with her among the country 
churches. As I have seen her remarkable success and 
popularity, I have keenly realized the need of more 
Bible women of her type. At many places the church 
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ple have pled, “Send her back to teach us again. 
Can’t you let her live here? If we only had a teacher 
like Kim Pokejo our church would flourish!” 

The large majority of our Bible women grew up in 
the time when women had no opportunity for secular 
education. They are fine church visitors and personal 
workers. As teachers, however, they cannot compete 
with those who have had high school courses as a foun- 
dation for Bible training. Since Korean customs are 
rapidly changing, it is not now absolutely necessary 
for a woman to be old before she can engage in evan- 
gelistic work. 

Five girls, after leaving Speer School at Kwangju, 
have graduated from the three-year Bible courses for 
high school graduates. Three of them have married 
ministers. One is now a Bible woman and one teaches 
and is dormitory supervisor in a Bible school. 

Last March, Choi Kyengai (class ’27) graduated 
from the Higher Bible School in Pyeng Yang. But 
Union Seminary is close by and a few days after her 
graduation she was married in the Seminary chapel to 
one of the students. Kyengai is now day-school teacher, 
church visitor and organist for the Fourth Church in 
Kwangju. Her salary of fifteen dollars a month will 
help her husband finish his Seminary: course. 

During the spring term, four graduates of Speer were 
in the Pyeng Yang Bible school. Pyen Me-hee (class 
29) spent her winter vacation teaching very accept- 
ably in the large Bible classes held in Pyeng Yang 
City. During her summer vacation she is Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School teacher and church visitor in an im- 
portant center of our mission. Lee Pong-nim entered 
Speer four years ago as a non-Christian from a non- 
Christian home. She graduated at the head of her 
class in March and has chosen Bible teaching as her 
profession. The other two, Mrs. Hong and Mrs. Um 
are widows and they are fine material for Bible women. 
For many years both of them have done splendid work 
as officers in the Presbyterial. Their occupation, by the 
way, was teaching in the day schools of the church. 
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Mrs. Um assists in the organization of new Auxil- 
ilaries and teaches auxiliary methods in the station 
Bible classes for country women. When the Presby- 
terial met last March (during Bible class for about five 
hundred country women) we noticed that the officers 
on the platform were all women who had studied in 
Mission schools. It was a pleasure to see the poise 
with which they efficiently dispatched business. Most 
of the delegates who either read or gave a verbal re- 
port were former school girls. Some of the uneducated 
women handed in a written report from their auxiliary 
and it was read by Mrs. Hong. 


In a country church, if there is only one young 
woman who has attended school, she is more likely to 
be elected Secretary than President of the Auxiliary, as 
she is the only woman who can write the minutes. 


At the Soo-ree church, ‘in the midst of the mountains, 
we found a new Auxiliary struggling for existence. 
Only two or three of the women could read a little and 
as none could write, they had appointed the deacon’s 
son for their secretary. Imagine the difficulties of try- 
ing to put on a Progressive Program in the Auxiliary 
or Sunday school under such conditions. The under 
shepherd of the church asked that we would help at 
least one girl or young woman to study at Speer or the 
Neel Training School. 

Are Korean graduates helping the work of the 
church? I have given a few concrete examples to an- 
swer this question. As a rule, where there are former 
students of Mission schools, we have found the work 
of the Sunday school, Auxiliary and the whole church 
more hopeful and encouraging. There are exceptions 
to the rule, for human nature is the same everywhere. 
Sometimes we find graduates who are keeping their 
light under a bushel. 

Pray that all the boys and girls in our Mission 
schools will have a true vision of service and give to 
the church the educated Christian leadership that is 
so sorely needed. 





| J apan in Transition 
By REV. H. W. MYERS, D. D., Kobe, Japan, Educational and Evangelistic,Work 


N AMERICA today, the disintegration of the home 

during the last quarter of a century is looked upon 
with real alarm by religious leaders. Realizing the 
importance of preserving the home, these leaders are 
stressing the necessity of strengthening family ties and 
of developing family life along Christian principles. 

It is difficult for individualistic America to realize 
the extent and power of the family system in Japan. 
There, in every important decision, the family must 
be consulted—questions of marriage or divorce, adop- 
tion of an heir, disinheritance of a child, change of 
business, sale of property and even change of residence 
are matters to come before the family council. 

In some respects this old family system has proved 
4 powerful and conservative force for good, while in 


other respects it is heartless and cruel. In former 
years, double suicides of unhappy lovers who were 
forbidden by their families to marry were not uncom- 
mon. Today, more and more young men and young: 
women are being permitted not only to mingle socially 
but even to choose their own mates. This change is 
largely due to the coming of Christianity. Twenty 
or thirty years ago, for a man to fall in love and pro- 
pose to a woman was considered positively indecent 
and not to be tolerated among respectable people! 

The Christian Church has offered much more free- 
dom of social relationship to young people. . In Sun- 
day schools, teachers’ meetings, and church socials, 
they are being brought together in new and unusual 
ways. Occasional tragic experiences have occurred to 
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those who did not know how to use aright their new- 
found liberty. On the Christian Church in Japan 
rest tremendous problems and responsibilities during 
the period of social readjustment which lies ahead. 

One of the most marked changes in social condi- 
tions in Japan which Christianity has brought about 
is the growing sentiment against plural marriages. 
In accordance with the old family code, when a mar- 
riage was childless it was perfectly respectable for 
a man to take another wife. Although plural marriage 
was not recognized, in vast numbers of upper-class 
homes there were two or three sets of children born 
of different mothers. In fact to have two or three es- 
tablishments was considered rather a mark of wealth 
and distinction. The complete revolution that has 
taken place in the Japanese attitude toward concubi- 
nage is absolutely the result of the Christian influence. 
To this day, however, the old corrupt standards pre- 
vail in families of many of the court nobles and 
financial magnates. 

I well remember, some twenty years ago, when a 
new cabinet was formed, one of the great newspapers, 
in a strong editorial, appealed to the new premier to 
choose as members of the cabinet men of whose private 
lives the nation would not feel ashamed. About the 
same time I fairly gasped to hear a very earnest Chris- 
tian tell in a public address how he and a group of 
friends had made it their daily prayer that God would 
cleanse the private lives of the members of the Im- 
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perial family. That address might easily have landed 
him in prison. ‘Today God is answering those prayers. 

In the old days, an exaggerated emphasis upon the 
duty of filial piety required that a daughter should 
consent to being sold into a life of shame if her father 
needed money and she could earn it in no other way. 
The responsibility of parents toward their children 
counted for little or nothing. There is still far too 
much of this old spirit in Japan, but the change that 
has come about in thirty years of Christian influence 
is transforming the nation. 

Another line in which the influence of the gospel 
is seen socially is in the great amount of social work 
now carried on by the government, especially in the 
cities all over the land. Employment offices, govern- 
ment eating houses, and lodging houses, free clinics 
for the poor, well-equipped children’s playgrounds, 
tuberculosis and leper hospitals, are some of the social 
activities carried on by the government of Japan. 
‘These activities, which are the direct result of Chris- 
tian influence, are to a remarkable extent actually con- 
ducted by Christian men and women. 

Some years ago a cabinet minister made an address 
before a Christian gathering in which he said, “The 
government is establishing and equipping various in- 
stitutions for social relief and uplift; but we find that 
such institutions will not run themselves, and we now 
appeal to you Christians to give us the men and women 
to run these institutions.” What a testimony to the 
effect of the gospel on Japan socially! 





“Japan reminds me of the Roman world of the first century,” says 


Mrs. Edward Bickersteth, wife of a former bishop in Japan. 


“Ease of 


communications, and good roads, and a way prepared for the Kingdom 


of God. ... 


If you ask me what Japan needs and wants from the 


Christian forces of England, I would say, more prayer, more sympathy, 
and more interest. Japan has never had her full share of these from 
the home Church. When these are given, the much needed increase in 
alms and in personal service will not lag behind.” 





Africa and World Evangelization 


By C. L. CRANE, Mutoto, Belgian Congo, Evangelistic and Educational Work 


HEN we turned our faces to Africa, there were 
W many misgivings in our minds aside from the 

fear of the climate and its effects on our family. 
There was one question that emerged above all the rest 
as we contemplated the program of world evangeliza- 
tion—the question as to the ultimate value of Africa 
as a factor in reaching alien peoples. It had been 
drilled into us, both in classroom and in private con- 
versation with one of our favorite professors at the 
Seminary, that “these Africans in spite of their seem- 
ing readiness for the gospel at the present time, will 
never be worth much in world evangelization, for after 
all they are just like our Negroes at home and can 
never be used to preach the gospel among alien peo- 
ples.” I must confess that the argument almost won 


me from Africa to the East, and if Dr. Reavis had let 
me alone in his pleading for Africa, perhaps I would 
not be there today. The experience of eighteen years, 
as well as facts that have been gathered after close 
study of conditions in many other mission fields, lead 
me to say today that this argument of my old friend 
and professor will scarcely stand any test of reason. 
For one thing it leaves out the one undeniable premise 
that all heathen countries must be ultimately won by 
their own peoples. Africa is no exception to the rule. 
The missionary in Africa has not one whit less respon- 
sibility for building up a self-supporting and self- 
propagating native Church; and there are indications 
today in our Congo field that that field will not lag 
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far behind other world fields in the emergence of the 
native or indigeneous Church. 

When one considers the tremendous area of Africa, 
its differences in tribal customs, in languages, its cul- 
tures, its religions, the mentality of its native peoples, 
and all the contrasts among them, he will soon decide 
that any single area of Africa has a big enough job 
on its hands to reach the people within that area with 
the gospel. And when he turns to what is actually 
taking place in the area assigned to our own Church 
in Africa, he will see that so far from confining the 
gospel to themselves, our natives are reaching out into 
sections where the people are just as alien to them as 
the people of the East are to us. Because all natives 
are black we need not jump to the conclusion that they 
are exactly the same. There is less in common between 
a native from our Baluba people and those of the 
Bangala or Bashilele, or between them and many other 
tribes in the Congo, than there is between us and 
the Chinaman. Africa is a land of contrasts and dif- 
ferences, and when one native tribe begins to send the 
gospel into another tribe there is no radical difference 
between this and our own foreign mission work. 

So far as things have gone in the Congo, no great 
amount of money has gone from our native churches 
into the fields occupied by other missions, though the 
natives at Bulape Station did send a contribution into 
the Province of the Urundi when they were told of the 
starving thousands of their fellow creatures in that sec- 
tion. Up to the present the financial side of the work 
among alien peoples has not been stressed with the 
native Church, but in other respe¢ts our native churches 
in Congo have exerted a direct influence on the evan- 
gelism of other tribes. 


The classic example of this, which has been cited 
perhaps a thousand times in Methodist as well as Pres- 
byterian churches, was the help given by native Chris- 
tian evangelists and preachers in helping to start the 
work of the Methodist brethren among the Batetela. 
The first Methodist local preacher among those people 
was a Presbyterian elder from Luebo, and some of the 
native Christians who accompanied Bishop Lambuth 
on his trip to start the work at Wembo-Niama may 
be found in that territory today. 

Another Mission that has acknowledged a deep debt 
of gratitude toward our Congo Mission for its help in 
forwarding the work in their field, is the Congo Inland 
Mission, a missionary society under the more liberal 
branch of the Mennonite Church in America. Their 
field adjoins our own on the west side of the Luebo 
River and in the Kassai Valley. One of their principal 
Native preachers was formerly a teacher in one of the 
out-stations at Luebo Station and was sent by us to 
help in the work of the early years of the Congo Inland 
Mission. What little training he has came to him 
mostly through his classes at Luebo. Station under the 
Present writer. Besides this man there are other native 
workers from our field who are helping our Mennonite 
friends in their great task of evangelizing that field. 


Still a third example may be cited, though this differs 
Some respects from the other instances, inasmuch as 


in 
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it relates to the training of certain natives of an alien 
tribe to work among their own people. 


Years ago when the LAPSLEY was making one of 
her periodical trips up and down the Kassai River, she 
stopped at a small woodpost near Dima, the headquar- 
ters on the river of the Kassai Company. The crew of 
the steamer gathered for their usual daily devotions 
and were dismissed at the end of the service. Some 
of the native boys who had probably attended the ser- 
vice came up to Mr. Sieg and begged to be taken to 
Luebo, where they could learn about God. Mr. Sieg 
consented and took two or three native boys to his 
station at Ibanj. After Mr. Sieg’s departure for Lus- 
ambo, the boys came to “sit in the fence” at Luebo, 
where they were later joined by two young men who 
brought their wives as well. To abbreviate a long story, 
let us say that all of these boys became not only Chris- 
tians but evangelists, and they returned on the LAPS- 
LEY to their own villages, where they began to preach 
and teach the gospel. When the Swedish Baptist Mis- 
sion finally decided to begin work among the people 
in the section from which these boys originally came 
to Luebo, these five boys were their first teachers and 
preachers. One was killed in an encounter with a 
buffalo, but the writer had the pleasure of seeing the 
other four on one of his trips on the LAPSLEY, and 
they were still faithful teachers of the gospel at the 
river station of the Swedish Mission. 


Not only do we have these examples of direct evan- 
gelism on the part of teachers trained on our own Mis- 
sion for work among an alien people, but instance 
after instance can be cited of the evangelizing contacts 
of our native Christian people with the people of other 
tribes. One of the most recent illustrations of these 
was furnished in a letter received from a missionary 
in an independent missionary society beginning work 
among the Bashilele, a people who were, until very re- 
cently, a fierce cannibal tribe. In his letter to the 
writer this missionary expressed his feeling of joy and 
comfort derived from the services held near his new 
station by some of our own native Christian people 
who have entered that section. This is just one illus- 
tration out of many, for the Baluba people are scattered 
over many places in the southern portion of the Belgian & 
Congo, and when they become Christians they carry 
the gospel with them. Indeed it is not too much to 
say that the ultimate evangelization of these Baluba 
people will give a decided impetus to the evangelization 
of all the races adjacent to them. The Bakete people, 
near our Station at Lubondai, have already come within 
the sphere of our influence in that section. Tribes that 
have never known the gospel of Christ and that can 
never know it except through our own native people 
have been touched by the Christian work done at 
Bulape, while individuals from these tribes were being 
treated in the medical work of that station. All of 
which goes to prove my point and makes the argument 
cited in the outset of this article of no force at all. 

Our Congo Mission is already beginning to reach 
out in its influence into sections far away from the 
parent stations, and the evangelizing work is not being 
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done by missionaries at all: the native peoples are do- 
ing it. There is no doubt in my own mind that the 


torch which has been lighted by the gospel in our own 
particular parish will be carried far into the darkness 


By Thais Feasts 


By REV. J. M. BLAIN, Hangchow, China, Evangelistic Work 


High School, your old boys.” 

This in a whisper in Chinese to the writer 
by one of the old students as the roll of the recent meet- 
ing of the East China Synod, which met at Kashing, 
was being made up. Nine of these were members of 
the Synod and one was on the Reception Committee 
though not a Commissioner. 

“Well,” I replied, “isn’t that fine!” 

Later, returning to the home in which I was being 
entertained with a smile on my face and gladness in 
my heart, I remarked to my hostess, “Miss 
when I see in the Synod ten young men that have come 
through our Kashing School, I cannot but thank God 
and, take courage that of my thirty-three years in 
China the fourteen which I put in this school were not 
thrown away.” 

The accompanying photograph shows eight of these 
young men. Of the ten, seven are preachers and three 
are teachers in Christian schools, one of whom will 
enter the Seminary this fall in preparation for the min- 
istry. I do not mean for one moment to give all the 
credit for these young men to the Kashing School, for 
most of them came under the influence of individual 
missionaries and from Christian homes. Some had 
been in other schools before coming to us and went 
from here to the Hangchow Christian College where 
they took the prescribed course in whole or in part. 

As I looked around the Synod with its seventy com- 
missioners, ministers being in the majority, I could 
not but think of what Christian schools have meant 
to the Church. But for’them, from whence would we 
obtain leaders for Christian work? Yet there are those 
who feel that the chief business of the Church being 
evangelism, neither much time nor money should be put 
into education. It gives us satisfaction to know that 
the General Assembly recently answered in the nega- 
tive an overture instructing the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions to gradually reduce its expenditure 
for institutions so as to put more money on evangelism. 
There should of course be kept a proper balance in 
funds used in different departments of the work ac- 
cording to the needs in different fields. 
never lose sight of the fact, however, that all money 
put inta education is really to speed evangelism. Per- 
haps nothing has done more for the evangelistic work 
than the schools conducted by the missions ranging 
in grade from kindergartens and primary to high school 
and college. The growth of the Church depends, under 
the blessing of God, upon putting into places of lead- 
ership men and women who have been trained under 


ma fr of them are old students of the Kashing 
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of the heathen night among a people without God and 
without hope in the world. Help us to keep it shining 
brightly and let us not dim it by our lack of faith or 
disregard of our stewardship. 


Rev. J. M. Blain and eight former students of 
Kashing High School. 


Christian influence from their youth. In China the 
greatest blow to Christian work is the restrictions put 
by the Government on Christian schools. Under these 
restrictions, it is so difficult to keep the schools Chris- 
tian that we have been compelled to cut down our schoo! 
work. While, at least for the present, Christian books 
can be put into the curriculum in high schools and 
colleges as electives, and Christian services can be held 
with voluntary attendance on the part of the students, 
the Government tends to get more and more strict in 
its regulations forbidding all religious service or Chris- 
tian teaching in the lower grades. The Government 
insists on running its own primary schools and keep- 
ing away from young children religious (interpreted by 
them as superstitious) teaching, whether Christian or 
otherwise. 

We still have a few primary schools where as yet we 
have not been disturbed in religious teaching, but their 
tenure is very uncertain. The Department of Education 
is insisting that in China religion and education must 
be separated, a policy which we Christians of the West 
know is a great mistake. Recently a large number of 
Christian bodies have petitioned the Government to re- 
peal these restrictions upon Christian education and 
allow us real religious liberty in the private schools. 
We shall of course be compelled to obey the Govern- 
ment, but we trust that all of our friends will pray 
with us that the Lord may open up some new way by 
which we can reach the youth of the land in their early 
and tender years. 
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The Departure of Our Fellow Missionary 
To Be With Christ 


Mrs. J. W. Chapman 


By EGBERT W. SMITH, D. D., Executive Secretary 


death at our Bulape Station in the Belgian 

Congo was reported in our Church papers, was 
born September 5, 1905, at Green Sea, Horry County, 
South Carolina. Her maiden name was Elizabeth 
Ayers, her parents being Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Ayers, now resident at Nichols, South Carolina. 

After graduating at the Pee Dee Baptist Academy, 
she entered the Training School for Nurses at the 
Baptist Hospital, Columbia, South Carolina, gradu- 
ating in the class of 1926, and winning from her 
teachers the highest testimonials for character, dili- 
gence, and proficiency. 

On March 17, 1927, she was married to Dr. Jeffer- 
son W. Chapman, of Columbia, South Carolina, the 
Rev. J. O. Van Meter officiating. At the time of her 
marriage she was a member of the Baptist Church, 
having joined in early girlhood. After her marriage 
to Dr. Chapman, who was a Presbyterian volunteer 
for life work in the foreign field, she transferred her 
membership to the Eau Claire Presbyterian Church 
and she too volunteered for the Foreign Mission serv- 
ice 


Mi J. W. CHAPMAN, whose recent lamented 


On March 16, 1929, they sailed for the Belgian 
Congo as regularly appointed missionaries of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, to begin at Bulape their 
work for Christ as doctor and nurse, for which they 
were so admirably trained and qualified, and to which 
out of a deep love for their Saviour and the souls of 
men they had gladly consecrated their lives. 

During the thirteen months that Mrs. Chapman 
spent on the field she gave every promise of a happy 
and fruitful missionary life. Then on June 16, 1930, 
despite the devoted care of two doctors and two trained 
nurses, she passed, quietly and peacefully, into the 
Father’s House, whither her little babe had preceded 
her by just one month. Brief as was the period of 
her service in Africa, she had endeared herself to her 
fellow misionaries, won the affection of the natives, 


and fully met the high expectations raised by the fine 
testimonials received at the time of her application 
for the foreign service. 

The ways of Providence we do not seek to explain. 
With our little inch-long view of God’s great plans 
and purposes, how can we understand them? And 
here we are not expected to understand them. Here, 
as Scripture plainly tells us, we are to walk by faith 
and not by sight. But we can rest our souls on our 
Saviour’s assurance, “What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 


“And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend, 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon his love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery find there the key.” 


Premature and untimely her going seems to us, but 
not to Him who loved her best of all. ‘Fear not,” He 
says, “I have the keys of death.” The door that 
lets our dear ones into the better world does not open 
at the bidding of chance or fate or accident. It opens 
only when the Saviour Himself puts in the key and 
turns the bolt. 


“To Him ‘our tearful eyes we turn, 
As for loved voices hushed we yearn, 
‘Too soon,’ we cry, ‘their parting breath.’ 
With instant sympathy divine 
He answers us, ‘Dear child of mine, 
Not so; I have the keys of death.’” 


Let us remember in our prayers the young husband. 
in far-away Africa, bereaved of both wife and babe 
and under treatment for sleeping sickness, and also 
the two families in the homeland that share his grief, 
that God may comfort and sustain him and them as 
He only can. 


An Appreciation 
By REV. J. W. ALLEN, Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa, Evangelistic and Educational Work 


UR station at Bulape was saddened on June 13, 
1930, by the death of Elizabeth Ayers Chap- 
man, who came to the Mission just a short year 

and a month ago with her husband, Dr. J. W. Chap- 
man, the first medical man to be assigned to the people 
of the Bakuba Kingdom. Mrs, Chapman herself was 
a trained nurse, and their plans and hopes were only 
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beginning to be realized when God taught us once 
more that “we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 
‘May the breaking of this vessel, made meet for the 
'Master’s use, become as the alabaster box of Mary, 
the breaking of which has preserved her humble loving 
service in eternal fragrance. 

Missionaries become so united through a common 
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done by missionaries at all: the native peoples are do- 
ing it. There is no doubt in my own mind that the 
torch which has been lighted by the gospel in our own 
particular parish will be carried far into the darkness 
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of the heathen night among a people without God and 
without hope in the world. Help us to keep it shining 
brightly and let us not dim it by our lack of faith or 
disregard of our stewardship. 








By Their Fruits 


By REV. J. M. BLAIN, Hangchow, China, Evangelistic Work 


66 se: of them are old students of the Kashing 
High School, your old boys.” 

This in a whisper in Chinese to the writer 
by one of the old students as the roll of the recent meet- 
ing of the East China Synod, which met at Kashing, 
was being made up. Nine of these were members of 
the Synod and one was on the Reception Committee 
though not a Commissioner. 

“Well,” I replied, ‘isn’t that fine!” 

Later, returning to the home in which I was being 
entertained with a smile on my face and gladness in 
my heart, I remarked to my hostess, ‘Miss 
when I see in the Synod ten young men that have come 
through our Kashing School, I cannot but thank God 
and, take courage that of my thirty-three years in 
China the fourteen which I put in this school were not 
thrown away.” 

The accompanying photograph shows eight of these 
young men. Of the ten, seven are preachers and three 
are teachers in Christian schools, one of whom will 
enter the Seminary this fall in preparation for the min- 
istry. I do not mean for one moment to give all the 
credit for these young men to the Kashing School, for 
most of them came under the influence of individual 
missionaries and from Christian homes. Some had 
been in other schools before coming to us and went 
from here to the Hangchow Christian College where 
they took the prescribed course in whole or in part. 

As I looked around the Synod with its seventy com- 
missioners, ministers being in the majority, I could 
not but think of what Christian schools have meant 
to the Church. But for’ them, from whence would we 
obtain leaders for Christian work? Yet there are those 
who feel that the chief business of the Church being 
evangelism, neither much time nor money should be put 
into education. It gives us satisfaction to know that 
the General Assembly recently answered in the nega- 
tive an overture instructing the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions to gradually reduce its expenditure 
for institutions so as to put more money on evangelism. 
There should of course be kept a proper balance in 
funds used in different departments of the work ac- 


cording to the needs in different fields. We should - 


never lose sight of the fact, however, that all money 
put inta education is really to speed evangelism. Per- 
haps nothing has done more for the evangelistic work 
than the schools conducted by the missions ranging 
in grade from kindergartens and primary to high school 
and college. The growth of the Church depends, under 
the blessing of God, upon putting into places of lead- 
ership men and women who have been trained under 


Rev. J. M. Blain and eight former students of 
Kashing High School. 


Christian influence from their youth. In China the 
greatest blow to Christian work is the restrictions put 
by the Government on Christian schools. Under these 
restrictions, it is so difficult to keep the schools Chris- 
tian that we have been compelled to cut down our schoo! 
work. While, at least for the present, Christian books 
can be put into the curriculum in high schools and 
colleges as electives, and Christian services can be held 
with voluntary attendance on the part of the students, 
the Government tends to get more and more strict in 
its regulations forbidding all religious service or Chris- 
tian teaching in the lower grades. The Government 
insists on running its own primary schools and keep- 
ing away from young children religious (interpreted by 
them as superstitious) teaching, whether Christian or 
otherwise. 

We still have a few primary schools where as yet we 
have not been disturbed in religious teaching, but their 
tenure is very uncertain. The Department of Education 
is insisting that in China religion and education must 
be separated, a policy which we Christians of the West 
know is a great mistake. Recently a large number of 
Christian bodies have petitioned the Government to re- 
peal these restrictions upon Christian education and 
allow us real religious liberty in the private schools. 
We shall of course be compelled to obey the Govern- 
ment, but we trust that all of our friends will pray 
with us that the Lord may open up some new way by 
which we can reach the youth of the land in their early 
and tender years. 
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The Departure of Our Fellow Missionary 
To Be With Christ 


Mrs. J. W. Chapman 


By EGBERT W. SMITH, D. D., Executive Secretary 


RS. J. W. CHAPMAN, whose recent lamented 
M death at our Bulape Station in the Belgian 

Congo was reported in our Church papers, was 
born September 5, 1905, at Green Sea, Horry County, 
South Carolina. Her maiden name was Elizabeth 
Ayers, her parents being Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Ayers, now resident at Nichols, South Carolina. 

After graduating at the Pee Dee Baptist Academy, 
she entered the Training School for Nurses at the 
Baptist Hospital, Columbia, South Carolina, gradu- 
ating in the class of 1926, and winning from her 
teachers the highest testimonials for character, dili- 
gence, and proficiency. 

On March 17, 1927, she was married to Dr. Jeffer- 
son W. Chapman, of Columbia, South Carolina, the 
Rev. J. O. Van Meter officiating. At the time of her 
marriage she was a member of the Baptist Church, 
having joined in early girlhood. After her marriage 
to Dr. Chapman, who was a Presbyterian volunteer 
for life work in the foreign field, she transferred her 
membership to the Eau Claire Presbyterian Church 
and she too volunteered for the Foreign Mission serv- 
ice. 

On March 16, 1929, they sailed for the Belgian 
Congo as regularly appointed missionaries of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, to begin at Bulape their 
work for Christ as doctor and nurse, for which they 
were so admirably trained and qualified, and to which 
out of a deep love for their Saviour and the souls of 
men they had gladly consecrated their lives. 

During the thirteen months that Mrs. Chapman 
spent on the field she gave every promise of a happy 
and fruitful missionary life. Then on June 16, 1930, 
despite the devoted care of two doctors and two trained 
nurses, she passed, quietly and peacefully, into the 
Father’s House, whither her little babe had preceded 
her by just one month. Brief as was the period of 
her service in Africa, she had endeared herself to her 
fellow misionaries, won the affection of the natives, 





UR station at Bulape was saddened on June 13, 
1930, by the death of Elizabeth Ayers Chap- 
man, who came to the Mission just a short year 
and a month ago with her husband, Dr. J. W. Chap- 
man, the first medical man to be assigned to the people 
of the Bakuba Kingdom. Mrs, Chapman herself was 
a trained nurse, and their plans and hopes were only 
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and fully met the high expectations raised by the fine 
testimonials received at the time of her application 
for the foreign service. 

The ways of Providence we do not seek to explain. 
With our little inch-long view of God’s great plans 
and purposes, how can we understand them? And 
here we are not expected to understand them. Here, 
as Scripture plainly tells us, we are to walk by faith 
and not by sight. But we can rest our souls on our 
Saviour’s assurance, “What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 


“And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend, 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon his love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery find there the key.” 


Premature and untimely her going seems to us, but 
not to Him who loved her best of all. “Fear not,” He 
says, “I have the keys of death.” The door that 
lets our dear ones into the better world does not open 
at the bidding of chance or fate or accident. It opens 
only when the Saviour Himself puts in the key and 
turns the bolt. 


“To Him our tearful eyes we turn, 
As for loved voices hushed we yearn, 
‘Too soon,’ we cry, ‘their parting breath.’ 
With instant sympathy divine 
He answers us, ‘Dear child of mine, 
Not so; I have the keys of death.’” 


Let us remember in our prayers the young husband 
in far-away Africa, bereaved of both wife and babe 
and under treatment for sleeping sickness, and also 
the two families in the homeland that share his grief, 
that God may comfort and sustain him and them as 
He only can. 





beginning to be realized when God taught us once 
more that ‘we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 
‘May the breaking of this vessel, made meet for the 
'Master’s use, become as the alabaster box of Mary, 
the breaking of which has preserved her humble loving 
service in eternal fragrance. 

Missionaries become so united through a common 
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task and close fellowship that they are like a big family 
whose ties are hardly less binding than those of real 
kindred. ‘We share our mutual woes, our mutual 
burdens bear.” In her short stay among us, Mrs. 
Chapman won a place in our family and hearts in an 
unusual way, and her going has left us all bereaved. 
Truly we weep with her husband and family, and to- 
gether with them seek comfort and grace from a com- 
mon Father. 

Again we are brought into the “straight betwixt 
two” of which Paul speaks in Philippians 1:20-24 in 
behalf of those who truly love their Lord. It is either 
“to depart to be with Christ, which is far better,” or 
“to abide in the flesh, which is more needful” to our 
fellow men. It means to be either with Christ above, 
or to serve Christ below. So Paul says again, “For 
to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” Mrs. 
Chapman has gone to be with Christ, which is far 
better. She had suffered so much during her short 
stay with us. Just a month before she died, she lost 
her baby girl at birth. As this little one was taken 
from her bedside, she told her she was coming. She 
did not realize then how soon it would be, yet today 
in the presence of her wonderful Saviour she holds 
her child in her arms, and rejoices among loved ones 
who have gone before with a joy inexpressible. We 
wonder below, she understands perfectly the infinite 
wisdom and love that called her home. 

For the saddened husband, it means abiding still 
longer among the needy for their “furtherance and 
joy of faith, that their rejoicing may be more abun- 
dant in Jesus Christ.” It is Dr. Chapman’s hope to 
lose his sorrow in service. Miss Reynolds, our other 
nurse, will be able to help him for a few months be- 
fore her furlough, when we hope, that another may 
be here to aid him. How we wish and pray that he 
might have better equipment through which to multiply 
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his efforts as they express themselves through an earnest- 
ness and sympathy made deeper through sorrow. 

Her life was complete though short. There are no 
broken pillars in the Temple of God, each portion 
of his building is beautifully finished. Even though 
we are in Africa, skilled medical aid was ever at her 
bedside, for besides Dr. Chapman and Miss Reynolds, 
we had the assistance of Dr. and Mrs, Stixrud from 
Luebo. Her work is done and she rests from her 
labors. The shortest life lived on our Congo Mission 
field has perhaps reached the farthest in its effects on 
our Church at Home. I speak in reverence of Samuel 
N. Lapsley. Who says that that life was not com- 
plete? Another short life is ended. May God work 
more mightily in her death than he possibly could in 
her life. Pray that the fruits of this sorrow may not 
be lost in the lives of her fellow missionaries and her 
devoted husband. Pray that the news of this life laid 
down may inspire the Church at Home as they proudly 
place another service star on their Roll of Honor. 

May the monuments that are raised over the graves 
of our fallen heroes be as signposts pointing further 
into the gloom of this great Dark Continent. May 
our outposts, each of which seems to have had its 
foundations laid deep in the sacrifice of missionary 
life, never be moved backward, or the call ever 
sounded for retrenchment. Oh! What a wonderful 
conflict, each life lost is a battle won; for we fight 
in the ranks of a Conquering King. His command 
is onward, may we not be left behind. Our fellow 
missionary heard that command. It is written as the 
Motto of her Training School, “Go ye, and as you 
go . . . heal the sick.” She went. “She did 
not have to come back.” 


ELIZABETH AYERS CHAPMAN, 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1905—JuNE 13, 1930. 





Hidden Treasure 


. What country known as “foreign mission” is the 
first to send out missionaries of her own to an 
alien people? 

. What silent witness at the entrance of Christian 
homes made the looters and raiders fall away? 

. How many Mission Boards are represented in the 
Christian Literature Society in Seoul? 

. Which one of our missionaries represents our 
Southern Presbyterian Church in translating 
and editing in the Christian Literature Society ? 

. What is the present outlook for the Christian 
Literature Society? 

. What do the Koreans believe causes disease? 

|. What is the treatment of the native Korean doctor? 

. How do our medical missionaries try to do “follow 
up” work? 

. What made Mrs. Kim change her faith? 


10. How has the Christian Church in Japan offered 
social freedom to the young people? 

11. What was the cabinet minister’s testimony to the 
effect of the gospel on Japan socially? 

12. How is the country itineration in our Korean mis- 
sion planned? 

13. Tell the incident of the woman who stopped at 
the open door of the Bible class in Korea. 

14. Give some examples of how the native African 1s 
becoming a factor in world evangelization. 

15. What made the homecoming of the lame witness 
for Christ triumphant? 

16. Upon what, under God’s blessing, does the growth 
of the Church in China depend? 

17. What Bible text was the means of interesting Mrs. 
Kwon in the gospel message? 

18. How did Mrs. Kwon get the necessary rice to 
enable her to attend the Bible Institute in 1929’ 
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Arrivals 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. H. M, Washburn. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Stegall. 
China—Miss R. Elinore Lynch, 

Dr. V. J. Lee. 

Rev. Geo. P. Stevens. 

Miss Ruth Bracken. 


Departures 


China—Miss Sophie Graham. 

Japan—Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Munroe. 

Korea—Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Wilson. 
Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. Boggs. 


Junior Foreign Mission Program 
TOPIC-—KOREA 


“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the Kingdom of God.” 
Luke 18:16. 


CaLL To WorsHip—‘Holy, Holy, Holy,” Life and 
Service Hymns No. 290 (played softly). 

Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 

‘MINUTES. 

Rott Catt——Answer with the name of a missionary 
in Korea. 

BUSINESS. 

CoLLECTION Sonc. 

OFFERING. , 

meer Knows”—Life and Service Hymns, No. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Matt. 18:10-14. 

Memory Verse—Luke 18:16. 

Prayer for the children of Korea, that they may learn 
of and accept the true Ged, and that we may do 
our part in sending them the gospel message. 

Quiz—What do you know about Korea? 


Missionary Arrivals and Departures 




























Rev. and Mrs. Lowry Davis are at. present 
in Honolulu on account of Mrs. Davis’ health. 
Their address is 1403 Center St., Honolulu 
t. Be. 

Mexico—Rev. and Mrs..J. O. Shelby. 





Story—A Visit to Kyung Tai Kim. 

Sonc—“This I’ll Do for Jesus” 
Hymns, No. 165. 

CLosING PRAYER. 


Life and Service 





“We thank Thee, then, O Father, 
For all things bright and good— 
The seedtime and the harvest, 
Our life, our health, our food; 
Accept the gifts we offer, 
For all Thy love imparts, 
And what Thou most desirest— 
Our humble, thankful hearts.” 





SUGGESTIONS. ae 

The lst of missionaries appears every other month — 
in the back of THE SURVEY. 

Questions and answers may be copied from Map Talks, 
Korea, and distributed among the children for the Quiz. 
These Map Talks are free. Order from Educational De- 
partment, Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 

Make a number of copies of the closing prayer, dis- 
tribute and have the children read in concert. 





FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 


For April 1—August 31, 1929 ............. cece cece e eens $259,980.63 
For April 1—August 31, 1930 ....... cece cece cect eecee 247,758.36 
Decrease for five months of present church year....... $ 12,222.27 


Apportionment for year 1930-31, $1,590,000.00. 
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A Visit to Kyung Tai Kim 


By MAUDE R. H. COOK 


to see his little home, his new suits and his toys, 

you will have to go across the United States on 
a train to San Francisco, and then take a large steamer, 
on which you can play for two weeks. After reaching 
Korea, perhaps you can ride in a high two-wheel car- 
riage and have a man instead df a horse pull you up 
and down the hills—a Japanese jinriksha—until you 
come to his father’s home. 

This home is so tiny—not as large as your father’s 
garage. Often the homes in Korea are as small as a 
chicken house, with such tiny windows and doors! 
When little Kyung Tai Kim plays ball indoors he 
never has to worry about breaking windows, for there 
is no glass in his home. The windows are covered 
with stiff paper. On a rainy day he cannot stand at 
the window and watch for the sun to shine. And he 


Ge TAI KIM lives far away. If you want 


has very few toys; I think the nicest toy he now has 


is the mouth organ he received for Christmas from 
his teacher, who went to America. 

If you are not very tall you can stand up in Kyung 
Tai’s home, but if your father and mother are with 
you they may have to stoop, as the ceiling is not more 
than six feet high. There is no pretty wallpaper with 
birds and flowers or even a plain color in Kyung Tai’s 
home. The walls are covered with newspapers which 
the foreign lady has given to his mama, and no mat- 
ter where you look, you can find no chair, no table, 
no bed. Of course, you think it is a funny home with- 
out a bed and other furniture. 

Kyung Tai and all his playmates live in these 
strange houses. At meal-times, when he comes home 
hungry, he takes off his straw shoes before entering. 
Then he patters in and sits down on the floor. His 
mother puts a low table in front of him, with a bowl 
of rice and pickle, which Kyung Tai eats with brass 
chopsticks. 

At night-time Kyung Tai lies on the floor with a 
cotton mattress beneath him, and a quilt over him, 
and goes happily to sleep. In the morning he rolls up 
his bed and puts it in a corner. Yes, the floor is hard, 
but it is nice and warm like a large soapstone, and 
as Kyung Tai has never slept high off the floor he 
never has fallen out of bed, and he thinks his bed as 
good as yours. 


What kind of pictures do you suppose you will find 
on the walls? ‘There are bright, clean postal cards 
which the loving American boys and girls have sent 
to Korea for the Sunday-school children. 

Whenever you go into a strange house in Korea, you 
can tell at once if the children go to Sunday school, 
for if they do, the cards are on the walls to beautify 
their homes, as they have seen pictures on the walls 
of the pastor’s house. 


Kyung Tai’s suits are not a bit like yours. Prob- 
ably when you first see him you will think he is a 
girl, because he wears so many bright colors. His win- 
ter overcoat this year is pale blue outside, green on 
the inside and padded with cotton. He has many little 
playmates, for now he goes to school instead of carry- 
ing baby sister tied to his back, as he used to do. He 
can read his alphabet as fast as you can recite your 
A, B, C’s. He likes to learn hymns, and already 
knowns quite a few Chinese characters, which is much 
the same as if you studied the Greek alphabet when 
you were five years old. 

Kyung Tai has a playmate who is so poor he cannot 
go to school. Kwan Tai Sin has neither father nor 
mother, and when his aunty has no extra clothes for 
him to wear he cannot go to Sunday school. One bright, 
sunshiny day in June, when it was warm and he did 
not need much clothing, the foreign teacher met him 
on the road. He stood still and greeted her: 

“Lady, are you in peace?” 

She replied by asking him, “Have you eaten well?” 

This was a polite greeting, as if they had said, 
“How do you do,” and “I am quite well, thank you.’ 

Although for several weeks he had no bowl of rice, 
yet he said with a bright smile, “Every morning I go 
to the field, I dig a potato, I boil it, I eat it and live.” 

No oatmeal and eggs for his breakfast! And no 
one calls him three times a day to come and eat! 
Aunty is so poor he often can have only one potato. 

Little Kwan Tai is not the only poor boy in Korea 
who would like a chance to come to Sunday school. 
There are many of them. We trust that soon they may 
all be able to come and to learn what the missionaries 
are ready to teach.—Over Sea and Land. 
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Why a Supplemental Offering in November 


bf ” ” 
For Assembly's Home Missions 
By REV. HOMER McMILLAN, D. D., Executive Secretary 


Committee of Home Missions to present to the 

Church in November,—the month set apart for 
the consideration of our Home Mission work,—the 
pressing financial needs of Assembly’s Home Missions, 
and to ask for a generous supplemental offering from 
every church to meet the serious situation that con- 
fronts this fundamental missionary undertaking. 


It may be asked what is meant by a “supplemental 
offering” and why such an offering is needed for the 
work of the Executive Committee of Home Missions. 


By a supplemental offering is meant an addition to 
the insufficient amount provided for Assembly’s Home 
Missions in the Church’s Benevolent Budget through 
the annual Every Member Canvass. The General As- 
sembly, after a careful survey of all the fields aided 
by the Assembly’s Home Missions, has estimated that 
the annual minimum need of the Assembly’s Committee 
is $868,000. The largest amount that the Home Mis- 
sion Committee has received in the past five years from 
all sources,—including both designated gifts and bud- 
get receipts—for its manifold and varied activities 
was $260,000 less than the Assembly’s estimated mini- 
mum requirements. 


The Executive Committee of Home Missions began 
the year April 1, 1930, with a bank debt of $91,000. 
This indebtedness represents the difference between the 
amount appropriated to the fields and the amount re- 
ceived from the Church. It is an accumulation of the 
Home Mission deficits for five years. When the ap- 
propriations are made at the beginning of the year 
they are binding obligations upon the Committee and 
must be paid. 


The Assembly directed that the appropriations of 
the Executive Committee for a current year should not 
exceed the average of the actual receipts of the two 
proceeding calendar years, January 1 to December 31. 
The Committee has strictly adhered to this rule. In 
obedience to this instruction of the Assembly, the Home 
Missions appropriations for 1930 were $119,577, less 
than the amount appropriated in 1927. During this 


Tc General Assembly authorized the Executive 


period there was a corresponding reduction in the num- 
ber of workers supported, enterprises aided, and in ad- 
ditions to the Church. This means that in these four 
years the work of Assembly’s Home Missions has been 
reduced one-fifth both in volume and in results. 

Each year the applications for assistance from the 
dependent Presbyteries and from the various missions 
aided by the Assembly’s Committee approximate 
$1,000,000. This indicates something of the Home 
Mission needs artd the Home Mission opportunities 
before our Church. The Executive Committee is re- 
solved that the debt on Assembly’s Home Missions shall 
not be increased, but that it must be paid. If the 
receipts from the churches are not sufficient to do this, 
a still further reduction in appropriations to the Pres- 
byteries and Missions will be made. In view of this 
emergency in our Home Mission work because of a 
steadily decreasing income the past few years, the 
General Assembly has instructed the Executive Com- 
mittee to appeal to the Church for an additional 
amount this. year as the only way out. 

No church was ever served by a more worthy or ¢ 
more capable body of Home Missionaries. 
$91,000 from the apprpriations next year means a 
further reduction in the Assembly’s Home Mission en- 
terprises, greater hardships and keener privations in 
the lives of these splndid men and women who are 
laboring for Christ in the difficult places on the mar- 
gins and frontiers of our Nation’s life. We do not - 
believe the Church is willing for this. 


The Executive Committee appeals to all our pas- 
tors and sessions to present the facts to our people 
with an opportunity in the Church, Auxiliary and 
Sunday school for a generous contribution to this pri- 
mary work of the Kingdom. The Committee believes 
that the money needed is in the Church and that the 
appeal is in the Cause. When the need and the op- 
portunity are rightfully presented, the Church will 
respond, and our Home Mission work will go forward 
to still greater conquests. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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HE cause of Home Missions is facing a serious 
T situation. We are not justified in calling it a 

life or death struggle, but spiritual indifference, 
growing worldliness and financial depression are con- 
ditions that are seriously handicapping all religious 
work. The question before us is whether or not we 
shall be able to make reasonable progress, or even 
maintain our work in the face of such obstacles. Are 
we about to order a retreat? 

Now, spiritual indifference, the lure of this present 
evil world and hard times are not obstacles easily over- 
come. But that the Church of the living God should 
retreat before such foes is unthinkable. We should 
overcome. We must overcome. We shall overcome. 

I cannot speak of the Church as a whole. I am 
only close up with conditions as we have them in 
southern Florida. I imagine it is fairly typical of 
conditions everywhere. We are living in a section 
of our land that is increasing more rapidly in popula- 
tion than many others. This has presented a home 
missionary opportunity. The Church has tried to keep 
abreast of all the material development as well as to 
do its duty by all the underprivileged classes in the 
sections in which we live. The growth of the work 
during the past twenty-five years reads like a ro- 
mance. ‘The achievements call for gratitude to God. 
The lines of operation are long, extending from the 
mountains to the sea, from the heart of great cities to 
the most quiet country community. Churches have been 
built, schools erected, young men from the Seminary 
have been ordained and seasoned veterans have taken 
to the task the experience and consecration of accumu- 
lated years. A great, a growing and a successful work 
has been done. A still greater work awaits us. 

But in the face of crying need and of great success 
there is the embarrassing handicap of déclining con- 
‘tributions. Must we close the churches recently or- 
ganized in strategic points? Must we recall or reduce 
e salary of these men who are laboring in these 
eedy and promising communities? Must we reduce 
our appropriations for the underprivileged? In short, 
in the face of our present financial depression must 
we order a retreat, abandon work of great promise for 
the future, draw in our lines and project the work 
of Home Missions on a smaller scale? I want to say 
with all my heart that we should not do this, that we 
must not do this, and that I do not believe we are 
going to do this. 

Let me say, first, that we ought not to do this. We 
appreciate the difficulties that grow out of the general 
depression in business. Incomes have been reduced, 
salaries scaled, the great wave of prosperity has passed. 
But we still have much. It is a question of the rela- 
tive importance of the things we wish to buy. We see 
little outward evidence of any lack of prosperity. Peo- 
ple are riding in better cars, maintaining a scale of 
living little below the days of greater prosperity. Why 
should the cause of God, our contributions to the 


‘They Shall Not Pass” 


By REV. J. A. McCLURE, D. D. 
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Church, be the only one to suffer. It seems to me 
that the days through which we are passing should 
give us a new sense of the reality and value of spiritual 
things, a new appreciation of the value of the Church 
in our midst, and a new appreciation of the benefits 
to our communities of the gospel of Christ. Retrench- 
ment may be necessary and desirable in many things, 
but we should not begin at the house of God. 

Then, second, we must not retrench. I wonder if 
we fully appreciate the connection between our Home 
‘Missionary work and the other causes of the Church. 
Retrenchment in Home Missions would not mean that 
larger amounts would be left for the other causes. 
On the contrary, it would mean the undermining of 
the foundation and the threatening of the whole struc- 
ture of benevolences. If our Home Missionary lines 
are lost today, it will not only be a loss to Home Mis- 
sions, but to all the causes, for they are all dependent 
on the growth of the Church at home. Weaken the 
foundation and you imperil the superstructure. We 
have witnessed for several years the decreasing sup- 
port of our Foreign Mission work. Fewer misionaries 
than several years ago. Is there any connection be- 
tween this fact and the decreasing contribution to the 
work at home? We must hold our lines for the sake 
of every Cause of the Church. We may not gealize 
this now, but the future will declare it. We must 
maintain our Home Missionary work. 

Then, I want to say in the third place that I con- 
fidently believe that we are going to do this very 
thing. I know how much easier it is to say a thing 
than to do it, but the importance of the thing is so 
obvious that if the Church at large is fully informed, 
I believe it will meet the need. There are few Causes 
which have so strong an appeal as the Home Mission- 
ary Cause. In fact, I think when properly presented, 
it has the strongest appeal of any Cause before the 
Church. It is the appeal of self-interest and self- 
preservation. It is the appeal in behalf of our own 
homes and firesides. It may be a hard thing to say, 
but other things equal, it is easier to get people io 
give when it is to their personal interest to give than 
at any other time. We all appreciate the tremendous 
appeal of Ministerial Relief. The force of the appeal 
is as much in the pathos of the situation as in the 
justice of the Cause. The picture of an old minis‘er 
at eventide, weak and in want, would move a heart 
that has not half the tenderness of a Scotchman, nor 
half the sense most Scotchmen have in not wasting their 
money on every foolish thing that comes along. We 
all appreciate the tremendous appeal of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The heart of man has always been romantic. 
The lure of the unseen, the challenge of the heroic, 
the appeal of the difficult, these have always met an 
answering response in the heart of both young and 
old. So long as the home and the Church continue 
to produce young men and young women of heroic 
mold, of dauntless courage, of unfailing faith, of un- 
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dying love for Christ, the lands beyond the seas will 
have their volunteers. So long as the Spirit of God 
operates in the hearts of men, and the commands of 
Christ rings in their ears, Foreign Missions will have 
support. 

But some way, in answering the call of the home- 
land, we feel that we are saving the lives and faith 
of our children and our grandchildren. It is self- 
preservation. If the millions at our own doors fail 
to find at our hands the gospel of Christ, if the forces 
of unrighteousness engulf us, if the tide of spiritual 
indifference carries us and them away, life has little 
left of worth. ‘Who saves his country saves all things 
—and all things living bless him. Who lets his coun- 
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try die, lets all things die, and all things dying curse 
him.” : 
The whole Church must gird on her Home Mis- 
sionary armour. Our pastors must inform our people 
as to the present peril of our Home Missionary work, 
of what is involved in retrenchment or defeat. We 
must rebuild the falling altars of faith and sacrifice, 
not only to the end that the homeland may be saved, 
but that with a world vision, we may give and work 
and pray that all the kingdoms of this world may 
become the Kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 


First Presbyterian Church, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Take It to the People 


By A HOME MISSION COMMITTEE 


(Eprror's Nore:—The following is a letter to the people of Western Texas Presbytery from their Home 


Mission Committee. 


It is here given to the whole church because it admirably sets forth the present Home 


Mission situation in all the Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assembly.) 


LEADER of one of our great present-day denom- 
inations gave this as his method of dealing with 
problems that affected the progress of the Church: 
“Take it to the People, and the People will respond.” 


A commendable faith in God’s people! 

There are features and even perplexities about our 
work of Home Missions in Western Texas Presbytery 
that we desire “to take to our people,” feeling assured 
of their sympathetic interest and convinced that this in- 
formation will produce an inspiration in them and 
beget a response from them ample to meet the crisis of 


the present hour—and more. We shall, therefore, try 
to assemble our story in the following items, which for 
more reasons than one must needs be brief and in- 
adequate: 

1. The SIZE of our Territory is Impressive. 

Western Texas Presbytery covers a land of magnif- 
icent distances! Edna, our most eastern church, and 
Sanderson, our most western, one almost in sight and 
sound of the sea and the other perched on the toes 
of the Rocky Mountains, are 350 airplane miles apart! 
And many more miles apart by present modes of travel! 
From San Marcos on the north to Laredo in the south 
\s a bee-line distance of 180 miles, and farther the way 
one has to go. From Junction on our upper border to 
Brownsville on our lower is 320 miles through the air. 
Our area compares somewhat closely to that of the State 
of South Carolina. 

_Thus the very extent of our territory and the diversity 
ol our people make us at once the greatest Home Mis- 
sion opportunity of our whole great denomination. 

2. The STORY of Our Accomplishments is Heart- 
ening. 

For three-quarters of a century, Western Texas Pres- 
bytery has been more or less Home Mission ground. 
Many of the ablest and most devoted of our ministers 


have given themselves whole-heartedly to this work. 
With what results to show for their efforts? 

Not to dwell upon the present Mexican church in 
Texas, a direct result of Home Mission work that had 
its inception among the men of Western Texas Pres- 
bytery and was fostered by that body until it grew too 
big for mere Presbyterial control, we may note a few 
more achievements. We now have in our bounds the 
largest Presbyterian church in the whole Southland, San 
Antonio First, yet one time this was nurtured by Home 
Missions. We have the most southerly Presbyterian 
church in the United States, Brownsville First, recently 
housed in a new and magnificent building. It was for 
threescore years and ten dependent on Home Missions; 


though now making very handsome returns on the entire & i 


investment made in it. 

Time would fail to speak at length of a galaxy of 
our older churches, Victoria, Corpus Christi, Cuero, 
Gonzales, San Marcos, Lockhart, Kerrville, to say noth- 
ing of many others, younger in years but none the less 
abundant in activities, all of which have been fostered 
by Home Missions. Hardly a single one of the lot 
would have come to its present position but for this 
timely aid. 

Now, besides all this rather remote history of the 
achievements of our Home Missions, there is an equally 
thrilling story of more recent accomplishment. Within 
the last ten years there have been organized or revived 
and reorganized, sixteen new churches; sixteen others 
have come to the point of full self-support; while the 
number of church members in the whole presbytery has 
increased one hundred per cent, the gifts of the churches 
in the same period showing a like gratifying advance, 
also one hundred per cent. 

3. The SUMMONS of this Growing Task is Com- 


pelling. 
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Could we ask for clearer evidence, either of the bless- 
ing of God or of the efficiency and faithfulness of the 
workers? What would likely be the reaction of a 
business concern to such success as this? Would there 
be any thought of quitting? Nay, rather an advance 
on an enlarged scale. Is this program to keep going, 
growing as it goes, or is it to stop, and possibly go 
backwards, the harvest of much sowing lost because we 
have failed to reap? 

These are questions we would “take to the people,” 
who should know that this work can only go on as 
adequate funds are provided to carry it on. Yet for 
the new Church year this fact confronts us: The 
pledges from our churches for the cause of Home Mis- 
sions are from a third to a fourth short of the sum 
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needed, of the sum actually used in the previous year’s 
work. 

It is our firm belief, however, that if this information 
is taken to our Western Texas Presbyterian people, 
there will come from them an ample response. 

Emerson once said, ‘The chief want in life is some- 
body who will make us do what we can.” It would no 
doubt surprise us if one time we could see what we 
really can do. May God use this present Home Mis- 
sion opportunity to make us Western Texas Presby- 
terians do what we can! 

Brethren, won’t you help us to “take it to the peo- 
ple’? We wish to share with you and with them the 
labor and rewards of our great Home Mission enter- 
prise. 








A Break in the Line That Is Disastrous 


By REV. J. S. FOSTER, D. D. 


S THE statement accurate, “Home Missions is Home 
Missions,” and does it regard all the facts when it 
declares that so long as the Presbyteries and Synods 

are expending energies and money in the discharge of 
their tasks the Home Mission obligation of the Church 
is being adequately fulfilled ? 

No, the statement is not accurate. It is based upon 
a misapprehension of a division of labor created by the 
Assembly. To overlook or minimize the sphere of the 
Executive Committee of Home Missions makes a break. 
in the line of the spiritual army in the homeland that 
seriously cripples its efficiency and in a marked degree 
retards our denominational contribution to the Saviour’s 
cause. 

The Executive Committee of Home Missions and the 
Home Mission Committees of Presbyteries and Synods 
are allies in a common objective. They are not com- 
petitors but fellow soldiers. Their one aim is to bring 
the assistance of the strong to the help of the weak 
throughout the whole Church. There are three divi- 
sions but only one army. There may be overlapping 
and duplication in the work of these agencies. But it 
is unintentional and grows out of the limitations of our 
wisdom. Earnest hearts in Presbyteries, Synods and 
Assembly have long sought a solution of these over- 
lapping problems of administration. 

There is a Home Mission task which Presbyteries 
alone can wisely and efficiently discharge. They are 
not competing with either the Synods or the Assembly 
as they fulfill their duty to the churches and oppor- 
tunities within their restricted fields. 


There is a Home Mission task, also, which properly 
pertains to the Synods. It is undertaken and promoted 
in the spirit of sympathy and cooperation among their 
constituent Presbyteries. Brethren in a common cause 
—exchanging views, unitedly considering needs in the 
light of facts that an individual Presbytery alone could 
not present—their consuming purpose is to distribute 


such assistance as shall yield the largest spiritual har- 
vest for the Christ within the bounds of their labor. 
Synods are not competitors of Presbyteries or the As- 
sembly. They are grand divisions of a Home Mission 
army. 

Likewise there is a great Home Mission obligation 
which can only be discharged through such an arm of 
service as the Executive Committee of Home Missions. 
To this Committee have been assigned tasks which 
Presbyteries and Synods cannot accomplish through in- 
dependent action. It is not competing with any Pres- 
bytery or Synod. Its work is not apart from Presby- 
teries and Synods. In the last analysis it is the em- 
ployment of such resources as the Presbyteries can fur- 
nish from their regiments that the weaker portions of 
the line of battle may be strengthened, and strategic 
points in the enemy’s line assailed—in a word, that the 
combined force of the whole army may be hurled with 
the greatest efficiency. 

The Executive Committee of Home Missions is ab- 
solutely dependent upon the Presbyteries and their 
churches. It makes apportionments, not to individual 
laborers or churches, but to Presbyteries and Synods 
that in turn deal directly with their workers. It is the 
arm through which the strong assist the weak over the 
area of the whole Church, based upon information that 
no single Presbytery or Synod possesses. 

Furthermore, the Assembly has laid upon this Com- 
mittee the interests of that great underprivileged class 
from which we cannot turn without answering to 
Christ—the Negroes, the hundreds of thousands of Mex- 
icans within our borders, the Foreigners in Louisiana, 
Florida, Virginia and other States, the.millions in the 
vast mountain regions, and the Jews. No single Pres- 
bytery or Synod is charged with this task or is under- 
taking to discharge it. It is a denominational respon- 
sibility to be carried by all the Presbyteries and Synods 
through the Executive Committee of Home Missions. 





















Home 
Missions 


Two vital facts are apparent to all thoughtful souls 
in the light of these truths. 

The first is the error of the assumption that the 
Home Mission obligation of the Church is being ful- 
filled by Presbyterial and Synodical Home Mission 
work apart from Assembly’s Home Missions. Though 
the Presbyteries may do their work well and the Synods 
face their issues with equal wisdom and efficiency, any 
failure to adequately support Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions must leave large needy groups of the under- 
privileged without spiritual contact from Southern Pres- 
byterians, and must seriously retard denominational 
growth through the hundreds of weaker churches now 
being maintained and from which each year five or six 
thousand are added on profession of faith. 

The second impelling truth that emerges is the wis- 
dom of cancelling the bank debt of over $90,000 now 
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resting upon the Executive Committee. During the 
past four years it has been compelled to reduce its ap- 
portionments to its cooperating agencies $119,577. It 
must make further drastic reductions unless this debt 
is eliminated. It has no funds to distribute except those 
committed to its trust by Presbyteries and Synods. Any 
crippling of its work is immediately felt, not in one 
locality only, but over the entire Church—not by a 
small group of working laborers but by hundreds of 
faithful servants of the Cross in over a thousand local 
congregations. 

Loyalty and wisdom unite’ in calling the Church to 
make such a contribution to Assembly’s Home Missions 
as shall remove its indebtedness and make strong its 
ability to serve. 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Achievement 


By REV. WILLIS THOMPSON 


T IS a nest we have in mind as we look at the 
work of the Presbytery of Norfolk, past and 
present. Hatching churches is a tradition in the 

region. One of the fine stories of American Pres- 
byterianism is that of the typical group of wor- 
shippers in Home Missions territory, found by 
Makemie in a river settlement, later known as 
Norfolk. That was two hundred and fifty years 
ago. One of the fine sights of the region is a 
monument to Makemie, who worked through the 
coastal region where tiny settlements or occasional 
plantation-houses lay sparsely along the shores 
of inlets, rivers or the Chesapeake Bay. In these 
settlements, he gathered followers for the Saviour 
and incorporated the churches into the distant 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

Today, the population is far thicker. In fact, 
one-seventh of the population of the entire State 
of Virginia is in this section. Other denomina- 
tions work the region energetically. There was 
a long period in the Presbyterian work of the 
past that must in honesty be called a serious 
lapse. Missionary interest lost its natural prim- 
acy before a zeal for certain academic aspects of 
belief, and a morbid fear lest the social prestige 
of Presbyterians suffer by intrusions. The de- 
fect was dearly paid for, almost to the subversion 
of the Presbyterian Church in coastal Virginia, despite 
Ages promising start. Repentance has nt ae 
elt. Bes, 

For a generation past, vigor has been rising. The 
Presbyterian body has come to its feet and gone on its 
work of producing a healthy progeny in Tidewater. 
A view of the achievements of the very recent past is 
indicated on the map. Churches brought to self-sup- 
port during the last thirty-five years are indicated by a 
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Hampton Roads Area. 


cross; the older churches by dots. Fields now aided by 
the Home Mission offerings of Presbytery are indicated 
by darts. Smaller missions are not indicated on the 
map. 

We are justified in watching this Presbyterian nest 
with confidence. From it vigorous chicks are coming 
and growing rapidly. During the past two years, there 
has been a decided stirring in the nest. The group of 


independent churches in the Hampton Roads region 







































































“Just Off.’ Ocean View Presbyterian Church 
and Manse. 













































































“Coming Off.’ Ingleside Presbyterian Church. 







































































“Pipped.” Hilton Village Presbyterian Church. 











has been enlarged by those that are becoming self- 
supporting. Thus, the Ocean View Church came off 
the nest this year and struck out for itself. Its pastor, 
the Rev. J. M. Henderlite, has a group of young, in- 
telligent, devout officers who have faced and handled 
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ably several difficulties entailed by the peculiar set of 
conditions presented in a seaside resort. The chief 
need of the church is additional room for its Church 
school. It has undertaken to carry a normal benevo- 
lence budget and all that was asked of it in the Annuity 
Fund. 


During the past year at Ingleside, another suburb 
of Norfolk, an unusually attractive church of brick has 
been erected at no cost to the Presbytery. The leader- 
ship of an elder in one of the city churches, along with 
a woman of beautiful grace in Christian work, has so 
aided the work of the Presbytery that a congregation 
now grows as a result of their leadership. It is a 
pioneer in this delightful suburb. Miss Ruth Oliver 
by her work here has established herself as a somewhat 
better Presbyterian than most of those who claim the 
name. Mr. E. A. Goehring, the elder mentioned, has 
given his spiritual energy and contributed heavily as a 
contractor to putting the congregation in its building. 
Regular services of a high order are maintained by the 
ministry of the Rev. E. H. Stahler, a retired Lutheran 
pastor. The congregation is practically paying its wav 
and will soon be on its own feet. 

At Hilton Village, a suburb of Newport News, a 
church was erected seven years ago and is now paid 
for. Its parent, the strong First Church of Newport 
News, was a mission twenty-five years ago. The con- 
gregation at Hilton has come from the city proper. 
The membership is composed largely of men in the 
cffices and yards of the great Dry Dock Corporation 
and similar plants in the vicinity. It will need a few 
more years of aid to put it in full standing as an in- 
dependent congregation. It is temporarily served by 
the Rev. S. J. Venable, Chairman of the Presbytery’s 
Home Mission Committee, but it will have a perma- 
nent pastor before the year closes. The location is said, 
by real estate men, to be the only available one for 
future growth on a large scale in this thriving region, 
and Hilton is being held for population rather than 
industrial plans. Its congregation cannot support alone 
the type of man needed for the religious work it must 
do if it is to build. Rapid growth of population and 
church membership in the past, together with the re- 
markable loyalty and good judgment the officers of. the 
church have already displayed, give unsurpassed 
grounds for confidence in the future. It is one of the 
bright and assured futures that Home Mission com- 
mittees like to face. 

Four or five other fields in the Hampton Roads 
region might have a place in this account, but they 
must await another occasion for the attention they de- 
serve. As rapidly as churches come to self-support, 
other points offering opportunity as bright await the 
outlay of the committee’s funds. The region invites 
expansion of such a ministry as our Church gives. It 
comes as a challenge from a rapidly growing area. 


Armstrong Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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whole work of the Church rests. If the founda- 

tion is weak, the work is unsupported. Home 
Missions is the base of supplies without which the army 
cannot function. Home Missions is the beginning—but 
not the end—of all phases of the Church’s work, at 
home and abroad. It is not a prelude, but an accom- 
paniment that must be played throughout the perform- 
ance. 

Statistics show that in this land, called Christian 
America, there is an average of 1,000,000 people in 
each State of the Union, outside any Church. This 
average holds. in the State of Mississippi. The Pres- 
byterian Church is responsible for a just proportion of 
this number. 

That we cannot meet this responsibility at the rate 
we are going is evident from a study of the current 
issue of the minutes of the General Assembly, which 
shows that there were 690 persons received into the 
Presbyterian Church in this Synod on confession of 
faith during the year. This is an average of five per- 
sons for each of the 138 ministers on the roll, or one 
person received into the church on confession for every 
thirty-two members already on the roll. At this rate 
we can do little but hold our own. We need to be 
awakened to the fact that mere sustentation of weak 
churches, important as that is, will not suffice. Hold- 
ing our own hard as that may be, is not enough. Ease 
in Zion will not combat the wiles of the devil, whose 
forces are organized to undermine the very foundation 
upon which our nation was built. Those who profess 
Christ’s name need to awake to the fact that there must 
be additional effort to teach and to preach righteousness, 
if souls are to be won for Christ, and his kingdom 
established in the hearts of men. 

There is a special challenge for the enlargement of 
the Home Mission work in Mississippi just at this time, 
because of the unusual developments along industrial 
lines. The “money crop”—King Cotton—has more 
than one rival in the establishment of creameries over 
the state; in the fast growing industry of truck raising; 
and in the production of natural gas in quantities suffi- 
cient for industrial purposes. The wealth of the state 
in natural resources is just being discovered, and ahead 
of us lies a period of unprecedented development. To 
meet this era of material progress with a correspond- 
ing provision for moral and spiritual development is 
the task of the Church. 

How shall it be done? With 138 ministers serving 
the 274 churches of the Synod, there is little chance 
of reaching the more than 100 country churches with 
an adequate program of development. The pastors of 
larger churches have their hands full in their own 
Congregations. The pastors of groups of churches, of 
four or more to each minister, cannot possibly direct 
week-day activities, or put on community programs in 
all the congregations. There is less chance of the 
present force reaching out into the districts where there 
1S no organized. work, and by the slow process of win- 


H via Missions is the foundation upon which the 
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ning one by one, establish a church and develop the 
people. 

A plan, put in operation five years ago in the Synod 
of Mississippi, if enlarged offers a solution for the prob- 
lem, in providing trained leaders to work under the 
direction of the Home Mission Committee, in doing 
the kind of work needed to build up the kingdom in 
this state. The plan inaugurated by Synod’s. Com- 
mittee, and made possible of execution by Assembly’s 
Committee’s financial aid, is for the Superintendent to 
select workers who are graduates of the Training 
School; select the points for them to work; introduce 
the workers to the community at a public meeting— 
thereby giving them official recognition and precluding 
any question or criticism of why they are there; direct 
their activities, advising with them, and helping solve 
their problems; paying their salaries; deciding where 
the work, is promising enough for church organization, 
and recommending same to Presbytery; deciding when 
to move a worker to another field; having close as- 
sociation with the work in each locality where workers 
are located, and giving general supervision to the work 
as a whole. This is done with the cooperation and 
help of the Presbyteries through their committees. 


In employing the young ladies there has always been 
given a frank statement of the conditions, a full un- 
derstanding of the needs and what it would mean to 
go to a country community and live with the people, 
day in and day out, understanding their problems and 
so winning their love and confidence that they may be 
able to direct the religious life of the community. There 
was no promise of good pay or easy living, but an op- 
portunity offered for building from the ground, and in 
many cases enduring hardness, with barely enough to 
live on as a recompense—beyond that of the Master’s 
own reward. This challenge has met with a response 
from the girls who have accepted work with us, and 
the results have proved beyond doubt that God’s bless- 
ing is upon their efforts. 

Sometimes workers are placed in larger churches 
where there is a desire for colonization in a suburb. 
In more than one case, new churches have been or- 
ganized as result of such labor. More often a worker 
(at first they went two-and-two, but now, one at a 
time) is placed in a country community where there 
is no organized work, and it is in such places as this 
that the most thrilling results have been obtained. After 
working for months in such a community—forty-three 
families with no religious work—one of our girls says: 
“History has been in the making in the past two weeks. 
On Wednesday morning the men began to lay the foun- 
dation of our little church. From three to nineteen 
men gave their time every day until the building was 
finished. The glad spirit with which they worked, 
voluntarily, was proof positive that they wanted the 
church! The building is only twenty-six by thirty- 
eight feet, which to many may seem small and inade- 
quate, but to us itis beautiful! At our first service 
there were eighty-eight present.” The Superintendent 
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would add that this worker raised the money herself 
to pay for the building, and we have had a request to 
come and organize a church, and this from the people 
themselves. 

Another case is where a worker was sent to a com- 
munity of more than seventy-five families, where there 
was no provision for even a Sunday school. She says: 
“Permission was granted us to use a vacant store. 
Thirty-five homes were visited during the week, and 
word passed that the first service would be held on 
Sunday afternoon.” 


It was the pleasure of the Superintendent to preach to 
-eighty people at this first service. There are 150 en- 
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rolled in this Sunday school now. Does it pay? I 
could go on indefinitely, giving instance after instance 
where it has paid in souls won to Christ, in develop- 
ment of Christian character by the slow process of 
“teaching all things which I have commanded you,” 
in building up the morals of community life, and in 
the strengthening of weak churches—making them 
fruitful instead of barely alive. The need is for more 


workers, and a bigger program. Given that, and we 
believe the Presbyterian Church in Mississippi will 
measure up in some degree to its grave responsibility. 


Office Synodical Superintendent, 
Pontotoc, Miss. 





| Sights That Thrill 


By REV. S. K. EMURIAN, Evangelist of Norfolk Presbytery 


OCTOR LUKE tells us in the eleventh chapter 

of his book, the Acts of the Apostles, of the 

great transformation among the people of 
Antioch caused by the preaching of the gospel, and 
how the mother church in Jersualem sent out one of 
its leaders, named Barnabas, to see and report. He 
says, when Barnabas reached Antioch and saw the 
grace of God, he was delighted. The sight of ihe 
people bearing the spiritual marks of his Lord thrilled 
his soul. 

There is not a more thrilling sight in the world than 
the sight of Christian men and women, boys and girls, 
growing in the likeness of their Lord and Friend. And 
wherever the gospel of Christ is lived and faithfully 
preached, such sights will never be lacking. 

There is a thrill of deep satisfaction and joy that 
comes to a farmer who by faithful and intelligent 
cooperation with his Creator converts a plot of weed- 
infested ground into a beautiful and useful farm. A 
thrill much more inspiring and abiding comes to a 
Christian missionary, who by untiring and intelligent 
cooperation with the Spirit of God makes the souls 
infested by the earthly weeds of hatefulness, pride, ill- 
temper, jealousy, greed; intemperance and the like, 
produce the heavenly flowers of love, joy, peace, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness and self-control. 

Imagine the thrill of joy that came to Columbus 
and his distressed companions at the sight of the new 
continent. But there is a sight that is much more 
thrilling and lasting than that, which it is our privilege 
to witness often. It is the sight of those whom we 
have introduced into the love and service of our Christ, 
who are gradually discovering within their souls un- 
limited wealth of divine treasures. These are men 
and women who have extended their spiritual horizon 
beyond their kin and clan to the community, Pres- 
bytery, Synod and General Assembly. These once 
locally-minded people are now able to think, pray and 
give to help the unfortunate people in Africa, China, 


Japan, Korea, Brazil and Mexico. What a world 
horizon! ‘These people who seven years ago never 
thought of possessing enough faith and liberality to 
attempt any great service to their own community, 
have dared to build two beautiful houses of wor- 
ship at the cost of over $30,000. What growth in 
grace! It is not yet manifest what they shall be! 

Think of the great thrill that came to the souls of 
the people at the sight of dead Lazarus coming out 
of his grave to meet and greet them. But there is a 
sight much more thrilling than that. It is the sight 
of those who, a little while ago, were buried under 
the debris of false ideals and unworthy ambitions, lost 
to God and their community, but are now alive for 
every good and righteous cause. 

I must mention another sight that never fails to 
stir my soul. It is the sight of a large company of 
men and women who have come to understand the 
real meaning of the Christian life, and the mission 
of the church in a community, who, for the sake of 
larger usefulness to their home and neighborhood, have 
gladly sacrificed their lifelong denominational conven- 
tions and have united with our churches and missions. 

This is, indeed, very encouraging, when you come 
to know of the false idea of religion that is so preva- 
lent in some rural communities, when loyalty to Christ 
and his standards is considered not as important and 
binding as loyalty to the church of one’s childhood; 
where one meets more opposition and adverse criticism 
for changing his denomination than for drinking, lying, 
and profanity. 

The sight of this ever-widening circle of spiritual 
kinship sweeter, deeper, and more enduring than any 
earthly relationship, and the hope that some day 1t 
will pave the way for the union of many small an1 
struggling churches into one great community church, 
thus made fit to meet all its spiritual, mora] and social 
needs, sustains us in all the hardships that are com- 
mon to pioneering. 
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Missions 


You can easily guess the next and the last thrilling 
sight I will mention. It is the sight of our boys and 
girls twenty-five years from now. They have already 
caught the vision of higher and better things for their 
lives and are growing into noble and useful manhood 
and womanhood, under the care and influence of Chris- 
tian parents, well-trained pastors, devoted Sunday- 
school teachers, misisonary-minded Woman’s Auxil- 
jaries, inspiring Young People’s Conferences, beauti- 
ful church buildings, and impressive services. Four 
of them are in college. One has graduated. And one 


will graduate from the Assembly’s Training School 
next year. Others are struggling and saving in order 
to go. Many of these will undoubtedly become help- 
ers and leaders in our city churches. 

What a marvelous harvest! What a paying in- 
vestment! Do you feel the thrill of it? No amount 
of sacrifice and suffering can be compared with the 
joy of such a harvest. 

O that we might be able to help many more in our 
churches to see it! 


Suffolk, Va. 





Responsibility Becomes Opportunity 


By REV. J. W. CALDWELL, D. D. 


HE question of Home Missions is much to the 

fore today. Why is this so? Because Home Mis- 

sions are vital to the Church’s life and growth 
and extension. Our people are sometimes confused 
over the various kinds of Home Missions, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterial, Synodical and Assembly. In each 
case it is simply the work of the strong helping the 
weaker parts in different localities, the boundaries of 
which are fairly well described in the defining adjec- 
tive. In addition to its work of aiding weaker sections 
of the Assembly, the Assembly itself has assigned to 
the Committee in charge of this work, several other 
tasks. For example, church and, manse erection, evan- 
gelism, prison work, Negro work, mountain work and 
work among the foreign-speaking peoples in our midst. 
And year by year, as additional tasks were placed, no 
special means were provided to help carry the increased 
financial obligations. ; 

The Committee on Assembly’s Work has before it 
this year a special study of the whole Home Mission 
question. There ought to be a clearer definition of 
the work of Home Missions as between Presbyterial, 
Synodical and Assembly, and doubtless this will be 
given. To some of us the special emphasis of Assem- 
bly’s Home Missions should be the carrying forward of 
work among the underprivileged and foreign-speaking 
peoples. Mountain work can be provided for by Pres- 
byteries and Synods, as many are doing now. But who 
will have the responsibility for the Indian, the Negro, 
the Mexican, the Hungarian, the Italian, the Chinese, 
and others in our bounds? 

_ No one organization is taking this responsibility, or 
is able to, except the Committee of Assembly’s Home 
Missions. Several years ago Dr. Homer McMillan 
made the prophecy that some such limitations of the 
work of this Committee would probably come. But this 


problem is being studied and a proper solution will 
doubtless be found. 


The problem of the Assembly’s Committee of Home 
Missions is to finance the work as we now have it. 
The Church seems to have forgotten, if it ever knew, 
the magnitude of the task and the meagerness of the 
gifts for its support. Here are various lines of work, 
enough for five different boards in some Churches, all 
under one Committee with us, and funds for the work 
are wretchedly inadequate. Will you not think on this 
and see how widespread is the work, and all so neces- 
sary, to which you give your money? The Assembly’s 
Home Mission dollar has to be spread thin, but in so 
doing it covers a large territory, and the results have 
been wonderful. Many weak Presbyteries have been 
aided, mountain schools have been assisted, a medical 
policy for the mountain work established, Indian mis- 
sionaries have been helped, Negro work at Stillman 
has been enlarged, work. among the thousands of Mex- 
icans in Texas has been touched, and limited only by 
lack of funds, city-wide extension plans have been 
aided, and the gospel preached in ten different lan- 
guages right in our bounds. God has blessed the labors 
of our workers, men and women, who, by sacrifice and 
self-denial, have gone on when many would have 
stopped, laboring for the love of the Master, and who 
through hardship and trial have rejoiced to see His 
cause advanced. All honor to these brave men and 
women of hero stuff. Pray for them, talk about their 
work, write to them an encouraging word, and then 
remember to give liberally to this Cause, and be willing 
in November to study more about this work, and make 
a self-denial offering for it. 


Westminister Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts for April 1—August 31, 1929.............. $99,882.69 


Budget Receipts for April 1—August 31, 1930........... 


. 99,261.97 


Decrease for five months of present church year........ $ 620.72 










































Suggestions for Presenting 


‘Near Neighbors, 


the Home Mission 


Study Book 


By MRS. SMILEY WILLIAMS 


to teach Home Missions through the Study 

Book, “Near Neighbors.” The possibilities are 
many to present this great cause through the “eye- 
gate,” as each chapter of the book lends itself so 
splendidly to presentation through posters, dramatiza- 
tion, impersonations, etc. 


Whether the study be an all-day class, or one of 
five different periods, this method could be used. If 
an all-day class, of course all should read the book 
before the day of meeting. If the method of several 
different periods is used, then these presentations should 
take place immediately following the chapter or chap- 
ters studied, and should be given for the purpose of 
impressing the important facts of that section. 


A WONDERFUL opportunity is given this year 


CHAPTER I 


Six speakers, each with a poster, or one speaker 
with six posters could be used in presentation of this 
chapter. Each poster should illustrate a short talk, 
the speaker holding the poster as she talks. The fol- 
lowing topics could be used, and the material gathered 
from the first chapter of the book: 

Purpose and task of the Home Mission field. 
Work of Home Missions in the beginning. 
Work of Home Misions today. 

. America’s influence in the world today. 

. The program of Home Missions. 

. The activities of Home Missions. 
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CuHaptTer II 

In presenting this chapter, use one speaker, who 
builds the Church as she talks, giving the significance 
of each part as she puts it into place. (Follow sub- 
divisions in the chapter.) 

For the foundation, use a box lid 12x18 inches, 
and less than an inch high. Upon the sides of this 
print the words, “Jesus Christ.” All church work 
must be founded upon him. 

The four sills, which are placed upon the four 
sides of the foundation are made of small open-end 
boxes, two 18 inches long, and two 10 inches long, 
each one inch square. On all four of these, print the 
word “Faith,” for in building all Church work, Faith 
is one of the first requirements after a foundation of 
Jesus Christ. 

The floor, which is a flat piece of cardboard, rep- 
resents “Evangelism.” 

The side walls, made by creasing cardboard, so 
that it forms a rectangle, represents the different 
phases of Home Mission Work, and upon these walls 
print the words, “Mountain,” “Negro,” “Indian,” 
“Foreign Speaking.” The side walls rest directly 
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upon the floor. Windows should be painted on the 
sides and lines drawn to represent an outside wall. 

Two beams, each one inch square, and 12 inches 
long, made similar to the sills, rest on top of either 
end of the side walls. On one of these print the 
words, “Enlarging the Church,” and on the other 
“Maintaining the Church.” 

The two gables, resting on the beams, represent Areas 
of Service, one being “Liability” and the other, “In- 
vestment.” 

Across the gables, and covering tlie entire build- 
ing, place the roof, made of a large piece of cardboard, 
folded in the center and painted to represent a roof. 
On either side print the words “Greater evangelistic 
effort.” * 

Every church should have a steeple. This one 
should reach from the ground to far above the roof. 
The steeple, pointing upward, represents “Challeng- 
ing Opportunities.” 


CuHapTER III 


Indian work can so often be successfully presented 
by the use of pageantry. In this chapter a simple 
pageant could be used with the following characters: 
Spirit of the Church; Indians of Yesterday; Indians 
of Today. 

The Spirit of the Church enters first, and tells of 
the work among the Indians, the Indian population, 
etc. Then the Indians of Yesterday, five or more in 
number, enter, all dressed in blankets, beads and 
feathers, and war paint. One tells of the early Indians 
in America, and their relation to the Pilgrims.’ ” 

The Indians of today enter, not less than four in 
number, all dressed in’ ‘civilized clothing. (Choose, 
if possible, persons with long dark hair.) One speaker 
tells of the relation between the Indians today and 
the Presbyterian Church, and of their devotion to the 
Church. Another tells of the Indian work in Okla- 
homa, especially at Goodland Orphanage and Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College. Another tells of the work 
among the Texas Indians. 

The fourth speaker thanks the Church for her in- 
terest, and in a few words shows that the work of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church among the Indians 18 
not in vain. 


CuHapTer IV 
Unless very great care is taken in dramatizing 
Negro work, it becomes ridiculous, and loses its pur- 
pose. It is hard to portray a Negro character with 
make-up, therefore, it is best to.avoid this method 1n 
presentation. For this chapter on Negro work, some 
one could impersonate a Mission worker among the 
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Home 
Missions 


colored people, she could tell of this work and show 
that it is really a worth-while service. Letters could 
then be read, supposedly from students in Stillman In- 
stitute, a delegate from a Negro Conference, and from 
each of the four Negro Missions as given in the text- 


book. 


CHAPTER V 


Dramatization seems to fit mountain work. A very 
effective one-act play can be worked out of this chap- 
ter, with the following characters: Members of the 
Home Mission Committee; Mountain Boys; Mountain 
woman and children; Teacher in Mountains; Nurse 
in Mountains; Minister or Mission worker in Moun- 
tains. 

The scene is laid in the office of the Home Mission 
Committee. The members of this Committee are dis- 
cussing the work of the Mountains. In this bring in 
the problems of the work, the development, and the 
proposed program. As they go over the financial side, 
they realize more than ever the deficit which is facing 
them in all phases of Home Mission Work. Just as 
they have decided that cuts must be made along all 
lines of the work, a mountair: boy enters to ask if he 
may come to one of the Mission schools the next 
winter. Following him comes a mountain woman 
with four or five small children. She tells of what 
it has meant to her family and community to have the 
little Sunday school and a Daily Vacation Bible School 
near her. The teacher enters next, and tells of the 
educational work, and what it would mean if a cut 
were made there. The nurse coming in, tells of the 
medical work, and how none of it should be aban- 
doned. Last of all, the Ministers or Mission Worker 
presents the evangelistic phase of the work, and pleads 
that the cause of Home Missions shall not sound re- 
treat. 


One of the members of the Committee, speaking 
slowly and sadly, tells them that there is little money, 
and instead of going forward, the work must be cut 
down everywhere. Disheartened, they start out, but 
are met by a small mountain boy bringing in the mail, 
through curiosity they wait, and to the great delight 
of all, a check flutters out of the last letter opened. 
The amount of the check is sufficient to cover all neces- 
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sary expenses. The mail boy then returns with a 
large poster, and stands facing the audience so that 
all can see. Upon the poster are these words: “Your 
Gifts CAN Make This Posible. What Will YOU 
Do?” 


CHapTer VI 

This chapter on Foreign Language work can be pre- 
sented by two adults having speaking parts, and nine 
children. Each carries a placard on a stick,—-the two 
for the speakers are larger than those for the children, 
and as they enter, a speaker is on each end of the 
line. The children are dressed in the costumes of the 
country they represent. Upon the placards are printed 
in large letters as follows: 

First Speaker: “WE ARE” 

Children: “I am Cuban”; “I am a Czecho-Slova- 
kian”; “I am Chinese”; “I am French”; “I am Hun- 
garian”; “I am Italian”; “I am Jew”; “I am Mexi- 
can”; “I am Syrian.” 

Last Speaker: “YOUR PROBLEMS” 

The first speaker then tells of the task of Home 
Missions among these people. When she finishes 
speaking, she turns her card around, the next child 
does the same, and so on down the line. When turned, 
they read as follows: 

First Speaker: “WE CAN BE” 

Children: “C H RIS TIA N” 

Last Speaker: “WITH YOUR HELP” 

(It is more effective if all cards are not turned at 
once, but let the word “Christian” be spelled out 
down the line.) 

The last speaker then tells of the great possibili- 
ties of this work with the help of the money, time, 
and prayers of Christians. 


If this book is studied in a School of Missions, use 
the Worship Programs as given at the beginning of 
each chapter, follow this with the study of the chap- 
ter, then in the closing, use the presentation as given 
above. 


Welch, W. Va. 





Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 





ATTENTION! HOME MISSION STUDY GROUPS 


Every leader of Home Mission study groups should have the special leaflets 
containing human interest stories which have been prepared for use with the book 
“Near Neighbors.” Tjhis package can be secured for fifteen cents from the Educa- 
tional Department of the Executive Committee of Home Missions, 101 Marietta 















































A group of about thirty Home Mission Superin- 
tendents came together at Montreat during the Gen- 
eral Missions Conference in Augusi. The sessions of 
this informal gathering were held in round table fashion 
in the Home Mission room. Dr. Homer McMillan 
presided, and Rev. S. J. Venable, of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, served as secretary. ‘There was much earnest 
discussion from the viewpoint of men actually engaged 
in the work, and a fine exchange of practical ideas. 
Men from all parts of the Church came face to face 
with each other and went away with more love and 
sympathy in their hearts for one another. This group 
is recommending that all Presbyterial and Synodical 
Superintendents meet at Montreat in August of next 
year to discuss practical plans for a Church-wide evan- 
gelistic revival. Perhaps this is the most encouraging 
and potent sign in our denominational life today. 
The whole Church should be praying that God will 
move through these men to send us a time of great 
spiritual refreshing and ingathering of souls. 
ee 


These are days that try men’s souls. Our hearts 
go out to those who are standing in hard and diffi- 
cult places trying to minister to bodies and souls in 
need. A Home Mission pastor in a foreign-speaking 
community writes: “This mission work means so 
much and costs so much to the few American Pres- 
byterians here that I hate to ask them for more. All 
factories here, with one exception, are closed. The 
Cubans have no work, some have little food.” Surely 
American Christians this winter will have need to heed 
the words of the Apostle Paul when he said, “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.” 

oe eee oe 


We opened our Section of the August Survey on 
the Negro with these words: “One needs to approach 
the question of our relation to the Negro with care- 
ful thought and Christlike spirit.” Immediately upon 
appearance of the paper came the fireworks from both 
sides. 

One friend writes in a highly stimulating manner 
of the leading editorial as follows: ‘There is nothing 
in your article which could possibly offend anybody. 
Anything written concerning a highly controversial 
subject must offend somebody if it contributes any- 
thing . . . You made no demands which even 
publicans and sinners, scribes, and Pharisees, secre- 
taries and ecclesiastical editors, might not in all rea- 
son be called upon to observe for common decency’s 
sake . . . You are old and cautious before your 
time.” Every word of this was written in love and 


furnished encouragement much needed by a young edi- 
tor. 


Then came the following which I suppose is an 
equally sincere expression of the writer’s feelings: 
“The August edition of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
carried several articles on the Negro Race that did not 
appeal to me as being appropriate for a Southern 
paper to carry, and especially a religious paper 





Here and There in Home Missions 





The Negro Race has one place to fill in the United 
States and that is service to the white man ; 
What are vou going to do with your educated Negroes? 
You can give your salary to educate them, but if I 
give any, it will be to educate my white brother. A 
white person that gives money to educate Negroes is 
not as good as Negroes themselves. Yours Sincerely, 
” 

We welcome letters of comment on this section at 
all times, but when we read a letter like this our 
heart cries out, “How long, how long, must the Son 
of God be crucified here among his own children?” 
+ 9 Se G8 


All workers with children will be interested in the 
missionary demonstrations prepared by Miss Eva 
Cavers for Juniors and Intermediates. Two demon- 
strations, ““The May Day Fete” and “Making our 
Friendship Chain,” set forth the whole work of As- 
sembly’s Home Missions in an attractive way, while 
four deal with the mountain work and are entitled, 
“The Challenge of the Hills.’ These last four were 
prepared especially for November, with one demonstra- 
tion to be presented each Sunday in the month. Lead- 
ers of Juniors and Intermediates in Schools of Mis- 
sions this fall will find these demonstrations particu- 
larly helpful. They can be secured free from the Edu- 
cational Department of the Executive Committee, 101 
Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Spice Box 


1. Define the term “supplemental offering” and tell 
why it is asked for this year. 

2. In what sense is Home Mission work a mother 
of self-preservation ? 

3. How large is Western Texas Presbytery? 

4. Is the statement “Home Missions is Home Mis- 
sions” altogether accurate? 

5. What Presbytery is hatching off healthy young 
churches ? 

6. What splendid Home Mission plan was inaugu- 
rated in the Synod of Mississippi five years ago’ 

7. How many Boards are provided in some churches 
to do the work assigned to our Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions? 

8. What is the Home Mission Study Book for this 
fall? Who has worked out a fine plan for 
presenting it? What additional help in teach- 
ing it may be secured for fifteen cents? 


9. Where may Home Missionary Demonstrations 
for Juniors and Intermediate children be ob- 
tained ? 
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How Religion Is Taught in the Home 


By LEWIS J. SHERRILL 


(Copyrighted by Lewis J. Sherrill) 


Whenever one speaks of teaching religion in the 
home, it is likely that those who hear think immediately 
of such things as the Family Altar, the teaching of the 
Bible, the Catechism, hymns, and so forth. These are 
certainly important ways in which religion is taught 
in the home. But they are not the only ways. The 
purpose of this article is to attempt to describe other 
ways in which religion is taught, ways which we fre- 
quently do not once think about as “teaching.” 


I. Some Ways IN WHICH THE HOME EDUCATES 
IN RELIGION. 


Through Imitation and Suggestibility. 

First, there is imitation and suggestibility. Children 
show a remarkable tendency to do as others about them 
do, and to be suggestible to both the words and the 
actions of the other persons. Children learn their 
“mother tongue,” as we call it, by imitating the speech 
of the home. So closely do they follow it that not only 
do they learn the language, but they learn, too, the 
little expressions, the tricks of phrase and voice, that 
are peculiar to that one home above all others. They 
learn the manners of the home, whether these be crude 
or polished. And while there are spontaneous tenden- 
cies to various kinds of activity, the kinds of activity 
that will be engaged in are suggested out of the en- 
vironment; so that children continually weave into their 
play the things they have seen others doing, as when, 
for example, we saw a flourishing crop of juvenile sol- 
diers all over the world during the Great War. So 
we should not expect it to be otherwise than that in 
things of religion, little children should begin from in- 


bn to follow the pattern of conduct of those about 
em. 


Through Emotional Contagion. 

Second, there is what we call emotional contagion. 
At any age, we are likely to find our emotions, our 
feelings, deeply affected by those with whom we are 
associated. A thousand forces conspire to make this 
fact of greater importance with children. Let an adult 
show fear, and the child’s fear is greater still. Let the 
Parent betray anger, and the child will either cringe 
in terror or bristle with answering anger. Any one 
will remember certain words that even now in maturity 
are able to awake intense repugnance because of the 
attitude of the family toward them; one man admits 
that for him, such words are: “murder,” “convict,” and 
adultery.” Here is a child that is friendly to all whom 
he meets; we say he never knows a “stranger”; proba- 
bly in his home it is a basic assumption that the people 
we meet will be kindly to us. What a radical difference 
When the basic assumption is that the people we meet 
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will be unjust, and must be distrusted! A child from 
such a home comes to maturity with the attitude per- 
haps of a bank cashier I once knew who sa.d morosely, 
“I wouldn’t trust my own father.” I have a suspicion 
that that father’s education of his son was thereby 
shown to be perfect in its way. Reverence, or the lack 
of it, comes out of the home atmosphere like the rest 
of these attitudes. One child never hears the name of 
God or the subject of religion and the church men- 
tioned except in reverence; we can be sure that rever- 
ence will be his attitude, too, unless counteracted from 
some other source. Another ch ld hears the name of 
God always snarled out in h:s home, always in moments 
of anger and bafflement; religion is the butt of many 
a good joke; the church comes into that home mostly 
to be scathingly criticized; all this is in that home 
a subject to be treated with flippant remark or easy 
contempt. Then what else shall we expect of the child? 
Now this is genuine education either for or against 
religion. What a sea of meaning there is in the old 
phrase “our fathers’ God!” 


Through Answering Children’s Questions. 

Again, there are children’s questions. The questions 
that children ask in such a torrent, sometimes with 
the effect of vexing and sometimes of grievously em- 
barrassing their elders, these questions are one of the 
ways the child has of exploring his environment. It is 
highly significant that the child continues this flood 
of questions until he gets in school, when he closes l'ke 
an oyster. The answer to these questions are of prime 
importance educationally. In terms of the answers, he 
orients himself in his environment. I have observed 
that there are two stages in the questioning of at least 
some small children... First, they begin by asking, 
What?—what is this, and what is that? This is the 
getting of the raw material. Then somewhere around 
three or so, he begins to ask, Why?—which means that 
he is beginning to put his facts together, and seek for 
explanations for causes. And inevitably while he is 
asking “why?” we run into questions that concern re- 
ligion. Now let us be perfectly clear on this point: 
that the answers we give him are the materials out 
of which he begins to build*the groundwork of his re- 
ligion. And we must remember, too, that at the first 
at least he accepts to the full the answers we give him. 
His trust in the wisdom and the truth of our answers 
is so complete that Jesus could find no higher type of 
faith which He could urge His followers to have, than 
the faith of a little child. ‘Will you let me tell you 
of an incident from our own family? In the summer 
of 1927 we were at Montreat; and the family of the 
missionary McElroy were there, with a little baby that 
was seriously ill. We had told the children of the 
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illness, and one evening the mother of our little boy 
suggested to him that in his prayers he remember the 
baby that was ill. This was the boy’s prayer: “Heav- 
enly Father, help the little baby that’s sick to get 
well”—this in his natural voice, with his head bowed; 
then raising his head, turning it to one side, he said 
in a high falsetto, ‘All right, John”—and that was the 
Heavenly Father assuring him immediately that the 
prayer would be heard. 


Through the Reasoning of Children. 


Another factor in religious education in the home is 
the relentless reasoning of children. We have just 
spoken of children’s questions; what we are now speak- 
ing of is the use they make of the answers we give 
their questions. They take the data that we give them, 
and they reason with that data. They come to conclu- 
sions that are so unexpected that we call them “queer,” 
and laugh about it. But usually the trouble was not 
with the children’s logic; it was with the data we fur- 
nished them to reason with. There was a child who 
had been taught that Jesus was the Heavenly Father’s 
Son, and should be given all honor. He had been 
taught to regard himself also as a child of God. One 
day there was a dispute with a younger member of the 
family, and the older child was heard to say, “I’m the 
Heavenly Father’s son, and you must let me have the 
best.” Rather unexpected use of data, to say the least! 
Parents who seek to be faithful in teaching the ortho- 
dox doctrine that Jesus was God, are pretty sure to 
run into difficulties that tax them to the utmost. Mrs. 
Mumford tells of a child who was stuck fast over the 
difficulty that God was dead. Another child was deeply 
interested in the teaching that we shall live after death. 
His questions were of every conceivable sort, even de- 
manding details as to the sort of playthings which 
Jesus would have for little children. When he saw a 
kitten that had been run over in the street, he said 
the kitty had gone to be with Jesus. He particularly 
disliked going to bed; and when he was told once that 
there was no night in Heaven, he let it be known that 
he was ready to make the journey to that bourne at 
any time! One of the saddest stories of children’s 
reasoning in religion is in Edmund Gosse’s account of 
his own childhood, in the book called “Father and Son.” 
The child became interested in the matter of idolatry. 
He closely questioned his father, a man who was of a 
rather fanatical turn in many respects. The father ex- 
plained that idolatry consisted in praying to anything 
or any one but God. Further pressed, the father told 
the boy that God would be very angry and would sig- 
nify His anger if any one in a Christian country bowed 
down to wood and stone. The boy had become rest‘ve 
under other previous teachings of the father, and this 
time he determ‘ned to test his father’s teaching. He 
carefully prepared for what he called “the great act of 
heresy.” He set a small chair on a table, and he says: 


“My heart was now beating as if it would leap out 
of my side, but I pursued my experiment. I knelt down 
on the carpet in front of the table, and looking up I 
said my daily prayer in a loud voice, only substituting 
the address, ‘O Chair’ for the habitual one.” 

He then waited in a mixture of terror and defiance 
to see what would happen» He expected some terrible 
manifestation of divine displeasure. Nothing happened. 
When it became clear to him that nothing would hap- 
pen, he asserts that the effect was to shake his con- 
fidence in his father’s knowledge of the divine ways. 
In short, here was teaching he could put to the test; 
and the test seemed to him to show that his father’s 
teaching was untrue. Of a similar nature is the teach- 
ing that some parents give regarding prayer. There are 
parents who teach in effect that if we use the right 
formulas in prayer, we can accomplish anything through 
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prayer. This, too, furnishes just such a field for test- 
ing, and I suppose we have all heard of cases where 
children do make such tests. In all this, two things 
need to be said. One is that we obviously need to use 
extreme care in the teachings that we give, less they 
be in effect, though not in intention, the grossest un- 
truth. And second, it is highly desirable that we should 
watch intently for the application which children make 
of our teachings, and the moment they begin to draw 
wrong conclusions, we will need to go back with them 
and patiently correct the data. 


Through Friends from Outside the Home. 

Yet again, there is the education that comes by asso- 
ciation with friends. This, too, is of the nature of 
imitation and suggestibility and emotional contagion. 
At first, the child’s world is his home; but afterward 
his circle enlarges, and his friends come into the num- 
ber of those who teach him. It appears that next to 
the home, this is the most important educative influ- 
ence. It is possible now to get some idea of the com- 
parative influence of various factors playing upon th 
child in his education. The knowledge of right and 
wrong which children have has been tested with some 
earefully devised and rigidly administered tests in the 
Character Education Inquiry. One of the problems 
which is sought to answer was, “‘Does the child’s knowl- 
edge of right and wrong tend to be more like his 
Sunday-school teacher’s, his parents’, his adult club 
leader’s, or his child friends’?” The same tests were 
given both to a number of children, and also to these 
other individuals who had frequent contacts with the 
same children. It was found that the child’s knowledge 
of right and wrong tended to be decidedly more like 
that of his parents than any one else. Next in im- 
portance came his friends; then his club leaders; then 
his public school teachers, and last of all his Sunday- 
school teachers. Besides the importance of the factors 
already noted is the uncomfortable fact that public 
school teachers’ and Sunday-school teachers’ ideas of 
right and wrong conduct had apparently not communi- 
cated themselves at all to their pupils! And further, 
so suggestible are children, that these investigators 
found evidence which they believe points to the fact 
that we have long vaguely seen, namely, that children 
have different codes of right and wrong in different en- 
vironments. He may have one in the home, one in 
the club and with friends—the thing that is often 
called “the code of the gang”; another in public school, 
and still another in Sunday school. Such facts but 
point the necessity of integrating the personality around 
one highest ideal—that ideal being Jesus; otherwise, 
our child grows up to be the man who has one re 
ligion for Sunday mornings, another for Sunday eve- 
ning, another for his business, another for his amuse- 
ments, one religion for dealing with the women of 
his home, and another for dealing with those to whom 
he is under no obligation; and so forth through the 
complexities of life. 


Through the Observance of Christian Ceremonies. 
Another factor in religious education in the home 
is the observance of Christian ceremonies; let us call 
it loosely to include a number of phases. Family prayer 
is educative; in it the parent unconsciously teaches 
his ideas of God, and of the nature of prayer. To some 
children, God is a fearful being, to be approached as 
one would approach a fire; to others, He is a genuine 
Friend who can easily be talked with. Grace at meals 
is educative, as is lack of it. I know one home where 
the privilege of saying thanks is so coveted that each 
child must rigidly observe his turn in saying it first, 
else he has been deprived of a privilege. The teach- 
ing of Scripture is obviously educative; it is with ut- 
most difficulty that outside agencies can overcome 4 
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lack of familiarity with the Bible derived at home. 
So with the catechism and its haunting phrasing of 
eternal truths. The hymns learned in the home are 
the hymns loved best through the rest of life; happy 
that home in which the genuine music of religion is 
learned instead of doggerel sung in the name of re- 
ligion. The stories told are educative, for little chil- 
dren wish immediately to act out the story. In one 
family, a child would not be content until he pre- 
tended he was the lost sheep, while the father was the 
shepherd seeking him. On another occasion, this child 
was a flower, while he besought the parent to be the 
Heavenly Father watering the flower from a pot which 
held the rain. So deep is the effect of the stories told, 
so catching their spirit, and so careful must we be in 
the telling of them, that their true spirit may be what 
is told. Sunday in the home is educative, causing the 
children to feel sometimes that the Lord’s Day is a 
burden whose return is dreaded, but under wiser hand- 
ling a day of special privileges and pleasures, so that 
the day is the best one of all the week. The reading 
of the home is educative, conveying subtly the ideals 
of the writer. How happy that parent who knows 
where to find literature for his children which repre- 
sents virtue without the garments of priggishness, and 
vice without the allure. Table with its manners and 
its conversation is educative. What is associated with 
the time of taking our food? Is it courtesy, thought- 
fulness, gratefulness to the unseen Hand and Guest? 
Or is it bolted food, sour looks, grumpy manners, haste 
to get away, complaints at the occasional failure of 
those who have tried to please us. fault-finding or 
harsh demands from parents to the children? Punish- 
ment is educative. Some parents punish when it is so 
evident that there is only anger taking its vent on a 
little person unable to protect himself, that punishment 
inevitably becomes a contest, an occasion for a wily 
outwitting of the parent, or an event that causes all 
the flames of resentment at injustice to smoulder in a 
way highly dangerous to later relations between parent 
and child. Other parents who are wiser help the chil- 
dren to see the meaning of wrongdoing, help them to 
see that sin thrusts the dagger into love. The treat- 
ment of wrongdoing and sin reacts quickly upon the 
child’s ideas of God. Mr. Grigg-Smith has an impressive 
array of incidents he has collected to show how manv 
children think that the calamities and misfortunes of 
tife show that God is getting even with us. striking 
back. retaliating. And if God is our Father, how many 
children have a perfect right so to think of the Heav- 
enly Father, after experience with these earthly parents 
such as we, alas, too often are! And the parent’s 
attitude toward and practice in the matter of church 
and church school attendance is educative. Do the 
parents show signs of dreading it as an ordeal which 
they will escape on the slightest pretext? Then so will 
likely be the child. Does the parent count it as a 
privilege? This alone will not determine the attitude 
of the child. for he must find his own satisfactions be- 
fore he will desire it, but it makes a great difference 
whether the parents take it as a matter of course that 
they will go, and gladly. 


Through Sharing Experience. 


The remaining factor of which we shall speak is the 
child’s experience of loving and being loved, and of 
sharing in the experiences of the home as an actual 
member of a Christian group. It is these experiences 
which provide, or fail to provide, the actual experi- 
ence of love, both of receiving it and of giving it. 
It is these experiences that provide the background out 
of which the child may interpret the character of God. 
for God is Father in Heaven. We learn the life of 
the group while participating in the life of that group. 
and the attitudes that we learn are the attitudes that 
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are in existence there. And the attitude of love for 
those about us is the essential stepping-stone to the 
love of God. “If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen.” And, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.” 


II. THE DANGER OF COUNTER-EDUCATION, 


Such phases of home education in religion could be 
extended without limit. But we must turn to another 
factor; this is, the danger of counter-education. In 
several ways we have already intimated what it is: 
the danger that two strains of education will be car- 
ried on in the home, each working at cross purposes 
to the other. One is the education of doing, the other 
the education of saying. Few of us can escape the 
danger of teaching one thing about religion in words, 
and teaching another but opposite thing in our deeds. 
Perhaps 4 parent has many words to say about trust- 
ing God; but the worry which is written on his face 
whenever the least thing goes wrong teaches that God 
is not to be trusted. Perhaps the father tells the chil- 
dren that we are-to love God best of all, but his life 
shows plainly that we are to love money the best of 
all. Here is a father who has much to say about re- 
spect for the law; but he shoots across the red lights 
in traffic; he dodges taxes if he can, or perhaps he 
contributes his toll for the upkeep of our modern pluto- 
crats and social heroes, the bootleggers; teaching in 
these and other ways that law is something to be re- 
spected and upheld if it suits us, but to. be evaded in 
every possible way if we happen not to like it. A 
mother tells her children that all persons are creatures 
of God whom He loves; but she teaches by her life that 
we are to love some persons and toady to them, while 
we are to despise others if they cannot trace their 
ancestry to the Mayflower, or if they have a bank 
account of only four figures. Here is a family where 
the parents say the church is our greatest institution, 
and the ministry the highest calling, until the son’s 
or daughter’s face is turned that way, and then the 
teaching of that home is to the effect that our family 
is too good to waste itself on such an unremunerative 
calling. 


III. THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE HOME IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Surely enough has been said by now to refresh our 
estimate of the importance of the home as an institu- 
tion that above all others is the moulder of religious 
attitudes and practices. So true is this that it is en- 
tirely correct to say that the child is not fully born at 
what we call his birth. He is only physically born. 
As Bushnell strikingly put it, “The child, after birth. 
is still within the matrix of the parental life, and 
will be, more or less, for many years. And the parental 
life will be flowing into him all that time, just as 
naturally, and by a law as truly organic as when the 
sap of the trunk flows into a limb.” Again he says, 
“Sometimes the child, passing into the sphere of other 
causes, as in the school, the church, neighboring fami- 
lies, or general society, will emerge and take a char- 
acter partially distinct—partially, I say, never wholly. 
The odor of the house will always be in his garments. 
and the internal difficulties with which he has to strug- 
gle will spring of the family seeds planted in his 
nature.” And we might add that in the light of such 
facts, we can the better appreciate the fundamental 
significance of the teaching of Jesus, that due to the 
start we inevitably receive in ways that are evil, if 
we are ever to achieve the truest Christian life, in 
His simple words, we must be born again. 
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Many facts go to show that in the home as it is 
constituted today, the mother is the key person. In 
their tests of children’s knowledge of right and wrong, 
Sonquist and Kerr found that the children’s knowledge 
of right and wrong tended to be decidedly more like 
that of the mother than that of the father. Juvenile 
delinquency seems to be more closely associated with 
loss of the mother than with the loss of the father. 
No doubt such facts are intelligible on the ground that 
children ordinarily are with the mother for more time 
than with the father; and in consequence the heavier 
obligation rests on her. 

Every one with experience in the life of the church 
knows the difficulty we meet in getting parents to as- 
sume deliberately and consciously the duties of religious 
instruction of their children. Many of our greatest 
educators of the past have made home instruction cen- 
tral in their policies and plans, because of seeing its 
fundamental importance. Both Comenius and Pesta- 
lozzi saw the difficulty which is met practically, when 
it is desired to have parents with relatively little prep- 
aration, do work that requires highest skill; and in 
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the effort to meet the problem they sought to prepare 
material for mother-teachers so completely that the 
most ignorant mother could use it and be a good 
teacher. Such plans come to naught because education 
can never be reduced to so rigid a procedure. On the 
other hand, it is not improbable that we do not sut. 
ficiently reckon on the willingness of mothers to teach, 
if only they can be shown how to do it. It is related 
that when Zwingli was pondering a plan for religious 
teaching in the homes, Pope Boniface said to him, “It 
will not do; mothers will through all eternity never 
read the Bible with their children, never through all 
eternity pray daily with them morning and evening.” 
That was in 1519, but by the year 1522 he had found 
that they were doing it, and he is said to have ex- 
claimed, “I never should have believed it.” Is it just 
possible that we have assumed that parents were less 
willing than they are? It may be there are more 
parents than we suspect who realize what one wise 
mother remarked, when she said, “We have to take our 
pains at one end or the other. For one, I prefer to 
take my pains when the children are little.” 





For Your Home Mission 
Study Class 


TEXTBOOK—“NEAR NEIGHBORS” 
By Dr. Homer McMillan 


Order from the Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. Price, 35 cents. 


THE 


Helps for Teaching—“Plans for Presenting the Home 

Mission Study Book,” an article by Mrs. Smiley Wil- 
liams, in the Home M’'ssion section of this issue of 
THE SURVEY. 

Supplementary material in the form of interesting 
stories illustrating each chapter of the textbook, may 
be secured from the Home Mission Committee, 101 
Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. Every leader should have 
these. Some of the fascinating titles of these stories 
are: “Across My Alley,” “A Boy Who Brought His 
Mother to Jesus,” “What Happened When a Presbyte- 
rian Church Bought a Negro Slave.’ 

No “Leaders’ Helps” will be available this year. The 
textbook is very teachable. It includes suggested de- 
votional services for each class. 


The Requirement for Your Study Class on 
the Standard 


There is a change in Item 5 on the Standard, which 
includes an option of two types of study class. Five 
per cent is given on the Standard for a Home Mission 
class and another five per cent for a Foreign Mission 
class which meets one of the following requirements: 


1. A study class of not less than five periods of one 
hour each. 


2. Twenty-five per cent of the Auxiliary membership 
(counting all resident women membership of the 


Church) reading the textbook and as large a number 
of the membership as possible coming together for a 


general review of the book for one, two or more hours 
of study. 





A Word to the Secretaries 
of Religious Education 


SPECIAL opportunity for the presentation of 
A your cause comes to you during the month of 

October, as that is the month designated by the 
General Assembly for emphasis on Religious Educa- 
tion. First comes Rally Day in the Sunday school. 
The theme of the program for this year is “Go— 
Teach.” Offer your services to those who are pre- 
paring for this important day in the Sunday school, 
and urge the mothers of the church, your fellow Auxil- 
iary members, to cooperate with the Sunday school 
through their interest in all the preparations for this 
program, through their attendance at Sunday school on 
Rally Day, and through their offering brought at that 
time for this important service of giving the gospel 
privileges to the young people of our Southland. 

The October Circle program presents your second 
opportunity for stressing the cause of Religious Educa- 
tion. You of course cannot attend every circle meeting, 
but you might get in touch with every Circle chairman, 
perhaps call them together at your home and tell them 
of the material available for this important program, 
and plan with them as to how best to use it. The fol- 
lowing articles will suggest to you how you could help 
them plan to make this circle meeting the best they have 
every had. Pray that God will make you equal to the 
opportunities of presenting your cause this month. Our 
Assembly is counting on us to make this a Church-wide 
emphasis on Religious Education, not only through 
study, but through the bringing of gifts when our pas- 
tors call for this offering in our churches. 


Jante W. McGaucHEY. 
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“The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” Proverbs 4:18. 

If all of the marvelous riches of Paul’s ‘Letter to the Romans” were taken from 
us except five brief passages, and if these five were taken out of their logical order, 
we should still have instruction and inspiration enough to lead us on and ever onward 
in “the path of the just,” that path which is “as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” In these five selections from one of the most pro- 
found letters ever penned (yet one of the most simple when the Holy Spirit is our 
Teacher) God has spoken to our hearts in words of pardon, pleading, and power. He 
has spoken with the voice of authority, saying unto us that, “being freely justified by 
his grace,” we are “called to be saints,” to be “separated unto the gospel of God 
conformed to the image of his Son,” and “approved in Christ.” (Romans 3:24; 
1:7; 1:1; 8:29; 16:10.) 

“JUSTIFIED FREELY BY HIS GRACE"’ 

It is the verdict of a Judge, both righteous and merciful, both holy and just, 
which declares that the sinner is pardoned and “‘justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: Whom Ged hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood.” It is the expression of the unfathomable love of our 
gracious Lord, that love which led him to Calvary’s Cross, there to become our Sub- 
stitute for sin, there to vindicate the righteous law of a holy God, there to justify all 
who will accept the free gift of his grace. “What a wonderful Saviour is Jesus, our 
Lord!” 

‘*CALLED_TO BE SAINTS"’ 

And this same Jesus, Who died that the sinner might be justified, calls His re- 
deemed ones “saints.” Someone has said, “ ‘Saint’ is the family name of God’s peo- 
ple.” Even so, every believer, every Christian, is a saint, called to be separated from 
the world which crucified his Lord. Are we fulfilling our calling? Can the world 
see from our lives that we have been “with Jesus’? 

‘‘SEPARATED UNTO THE GOSPEL OF GOD"’ 

Paul, in reminding the Roman Christians that they were ‘‘called to be saints,” 
could also write in all sincerity that he himself was “separated unto the gospel of 
God.” His plans, his will, his daily ministry, his very life, he had yielded wholly 
to God for the furtherance of the gospel. He found his satisfaction not in the things 
of the world but in the things of Christ. He devoted his knowledge, his culture, his 
brilliant mind, his whole personality, to making Christ known in all the earth. Let 
us apply his words to our own lives. Can we make them our own? Are we “sep- 
arated unto the gospel of God,” wholly, unreservedly, joyfully? 

*‘CONFORMED TO THE IMAGE OF HIS SON"’ 

But Paul goes further. He tells us that it is our Father’s will that we should be 
“conformed to the image of his Son.” True it is that only when these bodies of humil- 
iation are clothed with immortality shall we become like him indeed. The Psalmist 
wrote, “I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” (Psalm 17:15.) And 
John comforts us in words of assurance and hope: “Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” (I John 3:2.) 
But it is also true that as we walk and talk with our Saviour here, during our earthly 
pilgrimage, as we have fellowship with him and meditate upon his Word, we shall 
also reflect the radiance of his image as we tell others of his redeeming love. 

‘‘APPROVED IN CHRIST” 

In no other way can we be conscious of his full and complete approval upon 
our service in his Name. In no other way shall we hear him saying unto us, as he 
could say of Apelles, one of the Roman Christians, ‘Ye are ‘approved in’ Christ.’ ” 

Therefore, “being justified freely by his grace,” having been “called to be saints,” 
let us also be “separated unto the gospel of God” and “conformed to the image of his 
Son,” that we may be “approved in Christ,” our Saviour and Lord. Then and then 
only shall we walk in, “the path of the just,” that path which is “as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” S. D. H. 
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Suggestions to the Leader 
of the October Circle Program 


THEME: The Responsibility of the Home in the Program of Religious Education. 


as around it centers the future 

of Christianity. Every member 
of the Circle who is a mother is, or 
should be, deeply interested—so ad- 
vertise the topic. Select carefully the 
women to help you present this impor- 
tant subject, and give them notice far 
enough in advance that they may se- 
cure additional material which will 
make their talks more _ interesting. 
Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields has pre- 
pared some very helpful material for 
this program. (See “Program Material for Circle Meet- 
ing” listed below). Ask your Secretary of Literature 
to provide you with leaflets bearing on the subject, 
for free distribution, and give these to women who 
promise to have them read by their husbands, so that 
they too may get a blessing from the meeting. (Such 


5 ey topic is one of vital interest, 





leaflets may be ordered from the Executive Committee 
of Religious Education, Box 1176, Richmond, Va.) 

A very fine talk on the influence of the home was 
given by a Colorado judge sometime ago to mothers 
and fathers who sat as jurors to hear their own sons 
tried for various crimes. 


“You cannot improve the de- 


Mory 
emit 


fects of these boys by starting any 
place but at the foundation of their 
lives—their homes,” he told these par- 
ents. (If you keep on file old copies 
of THE SuRvEy you will find the talk 
in full on page 127 of the February, 
1927 issue.. It is well worth passing 
on to your Circle members.) 

The Publication Committee has re- 
cently gotten out a new Family Altar 
card entitled “Accredited Christian 
Home” which is finding a large serv- 
ice not only by those who are using it 
in our own church but by members of other churches. 
It would be well for you to order one for every home 
represented in your Circle and make an effort to have 
them signed at this time. 

October is the month for special emphasis on Re- 
ligious Education. This circle meeting is your special 
opportunity. Make the best possible use of it. Your 
program should be more than interesting—it should be 
of lasting good. Plan your program prayerfully, be 
much in prayer during your program, then pray defi- 
nitely after your program, asking God to follow the 
messages with his blessing. 








The Circle and Auxiliary Programs for October 





CIRCLE MEETING—Theme: The Responsibility of the Home in the Program of Religious Educa- 


tion. 
PROGRAM MATERIAL: 
In Vear Book Literature. 


McE. Shields. 


In October SurvVEY. 


Woman’s Work. 


‘Responsibility of the Home in the Program of Religious Education.” Leaflet by Miss Elizabeth 


“Outline of Work of Executive Committee of Religious Education.” Leaflet. 


“How Religion is Taught in the Home.”—Article by Dr. L. J. Sherrill, in Department of 


“Suggestions to the Leader of the October Circle Meeting.’”—-Department of Woman’s Work. 


AUXILIARY MEETING—Rally Day Theme: 
PROGRAM MATERIAL: 
In Year Book Literature. 


“The Kingdom of God Movement in Japan.” 


“‘Toyohiko Kagawa, Product of our Japan Mission”—Leaflet. 
“Implications of the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan’”—Leaflet. 
“Suggestions for Auxiliary Rally Day” (This very helpful leaflet contains original and most 


practical suggestions for your Auxiliary Rally Day meeting. A copy is sent with Year Book 
Literature, extra copies may be secured free from the Department of Woman’s Work. ) 


Attractive Invitation Cards—(May be ordered from Department of Woman’s Work—50c per 


100.) 
In October SuRvEY. 


“Japan in Transition,” by H. W. Myers—October Survey, Foreign Mission Section. 
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275 Tield Building, St.louis, Mo. 


HE Auxiliary Lantern is a new feature of 
Eg the Department of Woman’s Work. From 

month to month as it hangs in THE SuRVEY 
it will shed its rays of light directly upon the 
various paths of Circle and Auxiliary activities 
thus enabling the workers to find the way and 
to avoid the ruts and pitfalls. 

Each month there will be up-to-date, definite 
and practical suggestions for the different phases 
of the work. The Lantern will be trimmed and 

burning. Its illuminative information should be a 
great factor in clarifying immediate problems. All 
Auxiliary members are urged to send to The Auxiliary 
Lantern, 275 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo., helpful 
suggestions, plans and programs, whatever methods 
your Auxiliary has found valuable. 

One expects a certain amount of slumping during 
the summer months. With the physical sag there is 
a mental and spiritual inertia which is not abnormal. 
But October is the month when the old machinery is 
oiled up and the wheels begin to go round again. 
Now that rest periods and vacation days are over, 
our auxiliary women are ready to start something. 

i eee 
Is THE Survey in your Auxiliary budget? 


A so-called indifferent member attends a meeting, 
give her a copy of THE Survey to take home to read. 
Perhaps she has never read the thrilling tales from 
the Mission fields. 


A new member comes to her first meeting, give her 
a copy of THE Survey as a card of welcome. She 
wants to know of the work of the Church and Auxiliary 
she has joined. 


A visitor attends a meeting, make her feel at home 
by giving her a Survey. She is interested in the 
work as shown by her attendance, and by reading THE 
Survey she will become more interested. 

Just one subscription distributed to twelve different 
women in a year means twelve women reached by the 


official news 
Church. 


Secretaries of Literature, we suggest that you re- 
quest your Auxiliary for at least one subscription for 
free distribution. Keep a record in your notebook to 
whom these copies have been given, and then do your 
best to make these twelve regular subscribers. 

es Ce ee 

The season for Home Mission Study is at hand. 
From far distant sections of the Assembly have come 
plans, for Study Classes, already tested, tried and 
proven true. May the rays from these suggestions, 
wher’ adapted to local needs, bring much light and joy 
to many Auxiliaries. From one Auxiliary comes the 
following idea: 

Having completed what we considered a most help- 
ful mission study reading contest between the Young 
People’s Societies of our church, we decided to try 
something of the sort between the individuals in our 
Woman’s class studying “The Church in China.” 


Our Secretary of Foreign Misions, on the night of 
the opening meeting of the class, produced a mysterious 
wooden ladder, which the women were told they must 
climb if they would receive a reward at the end of 
the contest. The ladder was about two feet tall, and 
had eight rounds. The first six rounds represented 
the six chapters of the study book itself, the seventh 
and eighth rounds stood for extra assigned and volun- 
tary reading on China, our Missionaries, and our work 
there. 
were tied with strings to the rounds of the ladder as 
the reading progressed from week to week, and while 
many reached only the fourth or fifth or sixth round, 
many more climbed to the top. 

One afternoon in February just after the last study 
session had been completed, we gathered at a beautiful 
home opened to us for the occasion by one of our 
younger matrons, and here a review of our book was 
given by our most interesting and indefatigable leader. 
She gave us also a most instructive poster demonstra- 
tion, building “The Church in China” before our 
very eyes, an idea handed on to us from Montreat. 
After this book review and poster talk, our Foreign 
Mission Secretary announced the winners of the con- 
test, and prim little nosegays in lavender and pink 
and yellow were given as rewards to all those who had 
done the required amount of reading, and honorable 
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mention was made of the two or three who had read 
far more than the requirements. ‘To the leader her- 
self was presented a tiny potted plant, and a most 
interesting Mission Study course was over. After the 
serving of tempting refreshments by our hostess, and 
the departure of most of the guests, a few of us were 
talking it over, as women do, and we decided that our 
childish ruse had worked. The interest had been un- 
flagging, the ladder had served its purpose,—our 
women had read, and read, and READ! 


* * * * * * 


Some are saying that this is Rally Month. So it is, 
and here is a strong bright ray from the Lantern to 
help make your Rally Day the best ever. 


The Auxiliary of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Knoxville, Tenn., had a most unusual Auxiliary Rally 
Meeting last year. They called it “Auxiliary Home- 
Coming.” A quiet but definite effort was made to reach 
every woman member of the church with an invitation 
to this meeting: first, by a letter from the Auxiliary 
President, then with a letter from the Pastor of the 
church and finally through a telephone message or a 
visit from the Chairman of the Circle of which she was 
i member, or some member of that Circle. This three- 
fold, united invitation, together with earnest prayer by 
the Prayer Band intercessors resulted in an unparalleled 
attendance at the Home-Coming meeting. On the ap- 
pointed day, each one of the sixteen or more Circles 
gathered in some designated place in the church, with 
their attendance practically doubled, many of their 
members there for the first time to enjoy the fellow- 
ship of a Circle meeting and later the full Auxiliary 
meeting. After a half-hour program, the Circles came 
together in a large Assembly room of the church. As 
these women poured into this large room, a visitor 
who was to have a part in the program of this larger 
meeting looked in wonder at this out-pouring of the 
Woman-power of that church. She, together with the 
Pastor and the President and the others who had helped 
in the plans for this meeting, could but thank God for 
his signal blessing on this effort and pray that he would 
put it into the hearts of those who were there for the 
first time to catch a vision of service for the Master 
through this Helping-Arm of his Church, The Woman’s 
Auxiliary. What one Church has done, others can do! 


* * * * * * 


These ideas for program building will guide in prep- 
aration for the Circle or Auxiliary meetings. 
The two last will prove especially valuable for a 


meeting when Chapter III of “Near Neighbors” is 
presented. 


The good program contains something worth learn- 
ing, something worth hearing, something worth seeing, 
and (maybe) something worth tasting— illustrated thus, 
worth learning might be a missionary saying such as 
Mills said, ‘““We can, if we will,” but Cooper said, “We 
can, and we will.” 

Worth hearing, might be a fine solo, “How Long 
Must We Wait.” 
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Something worth seeing, might be some curios from 
the country studied. 

Something worth tasting might be refreshments 
typical of the country, for an Indian program—an ice 
cream cone filled and turned upside down to make the 
tepee, and a crossed pile of finger-shaped cookies, 
topped by a red cherry, for the camp fire. 

And it is fine to have something worth taking home, 
a souvenir, such as, for the Indian program, a paper 
tepee with the missionary saying written on it and a bit 
of raffia at the top to pin to one’s dress. At home, 
people ask, “What is that?” and the program has 
to be reviewed, which impresses it, and day after day,, : 
if they lie around, the strong points of the program re- 
turn to mind. : 
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The October Book 


“The Woman's Auxiliary, Presbyterian Church, 
U. S..” by Hall.e Paxson Winsborough (Presbyte- 
rian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va.) 
Paper cover. 50 cents. 

Each monih we will present a book as a gu de 
to helpful and wise reading. 

It is only natu:al that the first book to be pre- 
sented is just the one that has been selected. 

Readers are reminded that since its publication, 
thre> years ago, some changes have been made 
by the General Assembly in the organization of 
the Department of Woman’s Work. But this book 
outlines very clearly the history, purpose and 
methods of work in the Woman's Auxillary. 











Book Clubs are very popular—so why not have 
an Auxiliary Book Club. 

Of course we can and will—so here goes! 

Every one who has read Mrs. Winshborough’s book— 
“The Woman’s Auxiliary’—mail in your name, at 
once, to the Lantern, address above. This is the secret; 
the first twenty-five names received each month will 
be published, and also the total number of these to date 
having joined the Club. 

Can we not hope for several hundred the first 
month, and as the month’s pass even thousands will 
not be too much to expect. 

Watch for the December issue which will give the 
very first members of the Auxiliary Book Club. 





A Correction 


In the September Survey, Mrs. Garvin, of Texas, 
was listed as Vice-Chairman, W. A. C., 1930-31. 
This should have read Mrs. Lula Scott Wilson, 
Arkansas, Vice-Chairman, W. A. C., 1930-31. 





